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THE OLD MAN AT THE GATE. 











Ina certain part of England, called Surrey, 
stood an old work-house—a primitive abiding-place 
for the broken ploughman, the palsied shepherd, 
the old, old peasant, for whom nothing more re- 
mained in this world but to die. Within a stone’s 
cast of the work-house, was a little white gate 
swung between two hedge-banks on the road. 
Here, pass when you would, stood an old man, 
whose self-imposed office it was to open the gate; 
for the which service the passenger would drop 
some small benevolence in the withered hand of 
the aged peasant. This man was a pauper—one 
of the almsmen of the village work-house. 

There was a custom—whether established by 
the reigning governor, or by predecessors of a van- 
ished century, I know not—that made it the privi- 
lege of the oldest pauper to stand as porter at the 
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gate; his perquisite, by right of years, the halfpence 
of the rare pedestrian. As the senior died, the liv. 
ing senior succeeded to the office. Now the gate 
—and now the grave. 

That “Old Man at the Gate,” has eighty years 
upon his head—eighty years, covering it with natu- 
ral reverence. He was once in London—only once. 
This pilgrimage excepted, he has never journeyed 
20 miles from the cottage in which he was born ; 
of which he became master; whereto he brought 
his wife; where his children saw the light, and 
their children after; where many of them died; 
and whence, having, witha stout soul, fought against 
the strengthening ills of poverty and old age, he 
was thrust by want and sickness, and, with astung 
heart, he laid his bones upon a workhouse bed. 

Life to the “ Old Man,” has been one long path 
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across a moor—a flat, unbroken journey; the eye 
uncheered, the heart unsatisfied. Coldness and 
sterility have compassed him round. Yet, has he 
been subdued to the blankness of his destiny? Has 
his mind remained the unwrit page that schoolmen 
talk of—has his heart become a clod? Has he been 
made by poverty a moving image—a plough-guid- 
ing, corn-thrashing instrument? Have not unutter- 
able thoughts sometimes stirred within his brain— 
thoughts that elevated, yet confused him with a 
sense of external beauty—coming upon him like 
the spiritual presences to the shepherds? Has he 
not been beset by the inward and mysterious yearn- 
ing of the heart towards the unknown and the un- 
seen? He has been a ploughman, and, in the eye 
of the well-to-do, dignified with the accomplish- 
ments of reading and writing, is of little more in- 
telligence than the ox. Yet, who shall say that 
the influence of nature—that the glories of the 
rising sun—may not have called forth harmonies of 
soul from the rustic drudge, the moving statue of a 
man? 

That worn-out, threadbare remnant of humanity 
at the gate; age makes it reverend, and the inevi- 
table—shall inevitable be said !—injustice of the 
world, invests it with majesty ; the majesty of suf- 
fering meekly borne, and meekly decaying. “The 
poor shall never cease out of the land.” This text 
the self-complacency of competence loveth to 
quote : it hath a melody in it, a lulling sweetness 
to the selfishness of our nature. Hunger, and cold, 
and nakedness, are the hard portion of man; there 
is no help for it; rags must flutter about us; man, 
yes, even the strong man, his only wealth (the 
wealth of Adam) wasting in his bones, must hold 
his pauper hand to his brother of four meals per 
diem; it isa necessity of nature, and there is no 
help for it. And thus some men send their con- 
sciences to sleep by the chinking of their own 
purses. Necessity of evil is an excellent philoso- 
phy, applied to everybody but—ourselves. 

These easy souls will see nothing in our “ Old 
Man at the Gate,” but a pauper let out of the 
workhouse, for the chance of a few halfpence. 
Surely he is something more! He is old; very 
old, Every day, every hour, earth has Jess claim 
in him. He is so old, so feeble, that even as yon 
look he seems sinking. At sunset he is scarcely 
the man who opened the gate to you in the morn- 
ing. Yet there is no disease in him—none. He 
is dying of old age. He is working out that 
most awful problem of life—slowly, solemnly. He 
is now, the badged pauper—and now, in the un- 
known country of the future ! 















































Can man look upon a more touching solemn, 
There stands the old man, passive asa stone, no... 
er, every moment, to churchyard clay! It was op) 
yesterday that he took his station at the gate, |), 
predecessor held the post for two years: he t, 
daily, daily dying,— 


he too 


“Till like a clock, worn out with eating time. 
The weary wheels of life at length stood stjj}. 

How long will the present watcher suryiye? In 
that very uncertainty—in the very hoariness of a " 
which brings home to us that uncertainty —thore 
is something that makes the pauper sacred ; {ir. ‘ 
the course of nature, is not the oldest man the sate 
est to the angels? 

Yet, away from these thoughts, there is roy, 
rence due to that old man. What has been jis 
life? A war with suffering. What a beautiiy 
world is this!’ How rich and glorious! — [{yy 
abundant in blessings—great and little—to thoy. 


> 
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sands! What a lovely place hath God tade jt: 7 
and how have God’s creatures darkened and oy. brat 
raged it to the wrong of one another! Well, wha: il 
had this man of the world? What did he inherit ead 
Toil, incessant toil, with no holiday of the hear: fous 
he came into the world a badged animal of labor: the 
the property of animals. What was the earth ty on 
him ?—a place to die in. Bri 

“The poor shall never cease out of the land.” ie 
Shall we then, accommodating our sympathies to Ite 
this hard necessity, look serenely down upon the = 
wretched? Shall we preach only comfort to our- ™ 
selves from the doomed condition of others? [t js Re 
an easy philosophy ; so easy there is but little won- siti 
der it is so well exercised. a 

But “,The Old Man at the Gate” has, for seventy “ 
years, worked and worked ; and what his closing 7 
reward? ‘The work-house. Shall we not, some ~ 
of us, blush crimson at our own world-successes, em 
considering the destitution of our worthy, single. re 
hearted fellows? Should not affluence touch its ni 
hat to “The Old Man at the Gate” with a reve- as 
rence for the years upon him; he—the born soldier . 
of poverty—doomed for life to lead life’s forlorn hope, - 


always scarred, yet always escaping ? 

To our mind, the venerableness of age made 
“The Old Man at the Gate” something like a sp- 
ritual presence. He was so old, who could say 
how few the pulsations of his heart between hin 
and the grave! But there he was, with a meek 
happiness upon him; gentle and cheerful. tle 
was not built up in bricks and mortar; but was 
still in the open air, with the sweetest influences 
about him; the sky—the trees—the green sward 
—and flowers with the breath of God in them! 





SrmprLicrry.—A little girl seeing a dooctor 
take her brother from the warm bath, and apply a 
warm flat-iron to his feet, was at a loss to under- 







stand the last operation. Her first artless question 
was—“ Well, doctor, you have washed him, now | 
suppose you are going to iron him ?” 
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- * 7 I know a grove Glistening, While many a glow-worm in the shade : 


















of large extent, hard by a castle huge, Lights up her love-torch. : 
Which the great Jord inhabits not; and so A 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood, A most gentle maid, : 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, Who dwelleth in her hospitable home = 
Thin grass and king-cups, grow within the paths. Hard by the castle, anid at latest eve ; 
But never elsewhere in one place [ knew Glides through the pathways ; she knows all their notes, 

So many Nightingales; and far and near, That gentle maid! and oft a moment's space 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, it 
They answer and provoke each other's songs, Hath heard a pause of silence; till the moon ° 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, Emerging, hath awakened earth and sky 

And murmurs musical and swift jug-jug ; With one sensation, and these wakeful birds 

And one, low piping, sounds more sweet than all, Have all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 

Stirring the air with such an harmony As if one quick and sudden gale had swept 

That should you close your eyes, you might almost An hundred airy harps! And she hath watch'd . 
Forget it was not day! On moonlight bushes, Many a Nightingale perch’d giddily, 

Whose dewy leafits are but half disclosed, On bloss’my twig, still swinging from the breeze, 

You may perchance behold them on the twigs, And to that motion tune his wanton song, 

Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full, Like tipsy joy that reels with tossing head. 
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This far-famed songster has been alike cele- London, are favorite haunts with this bird, where, 7 
brated by historians and poets, and its midnight undoubtedly, they find an ample supply of suitable 
music must certainly be enchanting. It is not food. When disturbed in these retreats, the call 
known, we believe, in this country, nor is it to be or alarm note, is even less pleasing than that of our 
found in the northern parts of Great Britain, where other summer warblers, being a kind of gutteral 
the fuod or climate seems to be unfavorable to its croak, or “jug,” as it is termed, frequently and 
existence. In some of the southern parts of Great quickly repeated. The nest is formed upon the 
Britain, however, they are quite common, but con- ground, and is rather carelessly built of dried grass- 
fine themselves to rather a small extent of territory. es and slender roots. 

It does not visit Wales, and has not yet been heard 
or seen in any part of Scotland or Ireland, but on 
the Continent it is said to extend as far north as 











It is not by the beauty of his plumage that this 
universally admired bird has acquired his fame, and 
a. become the theme of almost every poet. On the ' 
Russia and Sweden. England is visited for the contrary, he is very humbly attired, being on the 


se of i i s ival of : : 
purpose of incubation, and on the first arrival of the upper parts of his body of a rusty-brown color, and 
males, which occurs some days before that of the tere . 
aE? ik : below of a pale ash. But in his song he surpasses ‘ 
females, (similar to what takes place with most of ~ 


, : . d all the other choristers of the air, his notes being 
our migratory birds,) the song is commenced im- ‘sitel ‘ed. soft ; © 
he ee te ob ‘od tl . exquisitely varied, soft and harmonious, and ren- 
mediately, and for this short period they are in dered still more pleasing from the circumstance of 
great request by the London bird-catchers, for if SLA Pi 
raf : ce their melody swelling on the balmy breeze of even- 
taken after a mate has been gained, their melody ing, or being poured forth during the stillness of 
is not continued in confinement. It frequents the ,,°’ a ws wae 


the night. 
lower coppices, rather than the grown or aged 
woods; plantations, or countries thickly inter- Strong efforts have been made to acclimate this 


spersed with lanes and hedges, and, according to delightful songster to colder soils; but have thus 
some, the grounds of the market gardeners, near far proved unavailing. 
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When the storm rides o’er the surging sea, Heeds not the voice of the thunder there, 
























And the driving blast is heard, Nor shrinks aghast at the lightning’s glare, 
When the waves break o'er the treach’rous lea, And fears not the tempest’s moan.— 
Roaring unchained as the wild winds free, 
Then screams the glad sea-bird. Floats on the crests of mountain waves, 
‘Phen sinks in the gaping deep 
Its cry rings out on the maddening gale Delighted rides, while the water laves 
As it sweeps careering by, Its plumage white as the coral caves, 
Mingling its sound with the ocean wail, Where mermaids their revels keep. 
As feigning to tell some mournful tale, 
"Neath the dark and scowling sky. It gaily rides o'er whirling tides, “i 
And recks not of care or woe— : 
It mounts aloft in the murky air Its voice is heard where a ripple's stirr’d, 
Where the storm-god holds his throne, And where seas unfathom'd flow. A.3 G. ‘ 
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Returning from a pedestrian excursion to the 
Notch of the White Hills, that wonderful gorge 
which makes the traveller, the first time he ap- 
proaches it, stop and hold his breath and look up to 
the mountains on the right hand and on the left, and 
down the deep valley that sweeps away below him, 
and feel, if he never did before, an overpowering 
sense of the might and majesty of the Eternal. We 
had wandered down the valley of the clear and 
swiftly flowing Saco, had tarried a few hours at the 
beautiful village of Freyesburg ; had been into the 
little museum attached to the academy, and tried 
to hold at arm’s length the long gun that shot the 
Indian Chief Paugus. The sight of the gun gave 
us a strong desire to behold the scene of that mem- 
orable and tragical conflict, where the brave Love- 
well and his devoted followers, in the heart of the 
wilderness, fifty miles from any white inhabitants, 
fought the long summer day with Paugus and his 
warriors, till but few on either side were left to tell 
the news of the bloody encounter. ‘The place was 
scarcely a mile distant, and, taking a guide, we re- 
paired to the spot. How could we do otherwise, 
when we called to mind the ballad that has enobled 
the memory of the unfortunate, but heroic little 
band, 

“With footsteps slow shall travellers go 
Where Lovewell’s pond shines clear and bright, 


And marks the place where those are laid 
Who fell in Lovewell’s bloody fight.” 


So says the old ballad. The name of the bard is 
lost, but he was a true prophet; travellers do go 
and visit Lovewell’s pond, and we went among the 
rest. We stood on its quiet margin and had the 
various scenes of battle pointed out to us; the place 
of ambush, the onset, the retreat to the water’s 
edge, and the very spot where Chamberlain is sup- 
posed to have stood when he levelled his fowling 
piece and brought Paugus down. As saith the old 
ballad— 


“’T was Paugus led the Pequot tribe ; 
As runs the fox, would Paugus run: 
As howls the wild wolf, would he how! ; 

A large bear skin had Paugus on: 
But Chamberlain of Dunstable, 

(One whom a savage ne’er shall slay) 
Met Paugus by the water's side, 

And shot him dead upon that day.” 


We stood and mused awhile upon the melancholy 
fate of Lovewell, and Wyman, and Frey, and their 
brave companions in arms, and then turned silently 
away and pursued our rambles down the valley of 
the Saco. 

We had been upon our excursion about a week, 
sometimes camping out in the woods, and sometimes 
emerging into an opening and stopping at some 
farm house to spend the night when we found our- 
selves, one afternoon, approaching a small but tidy 
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looking dwelling not many miles from Saco y;})99, 
The place looked inviting, and our stock of »,., 
sions was low. 

“Come, Joe,” said I, “let us try our luck her 
for something to eat.” 

“ Agreed,” said Joe, “ for I begin to feel hynor 
as a bear.” ie 

The house stood a few rods from the road, and ss 
we turned up the lane that led to it, we were sy). 
denly challenged by a little sandy colored 4 , 
which came running towards us, growling and 
and barking ferociously, showing his teeth nj 
bristling the hair on his shoulders like a youp> 
wolf, ita, 

“ Let us shoot him,” said Joe, “ and go about oy; 
business.” And he actually made a motion to th 
effect, for he had a little touch of the harum scary 
about him ; but I forbid him at once; and told biy 
to put up his rifle. At that moment an old Jad 
appeared and called Jowler stoutly away, who read- 
ily obeyed her and retreated behind the house. 

“Good woman,” said I, as we came up to the 
door, “ will you allow us to rest a half hour in y 
cottage?” 

“Oh, certainly, an hour and a half if you've a 
mind,” said the old lady, looking at us through hier 
spectacles. “Come, come in; my door is never 
closed against a civil caller.” 

With that we followed the old lady into her litt!: 
parlor, which was furnished in the most simple and 
plain manner of country life, but exhibiting, in 
marked degree, an air of neatness and comfort. 
The chairs she handed us were of round, straight 
posts, high backs, and the seats woven from the bark 
of the elm finely stripped and twisted. The uncar- 
peted floor looked white and clean enough for a 
table. A few ordinary pictures hung round the 
room, which bore such decided marks of age that! 
at once inferred that they were relics of generations 
that had gone by. A single oaken chair of antique 
appearance, somewhat elaborately carved, stool 
against the wall between the front windows, and 
over it hung a small looking-glass in an oaken frame, 
that looked as though it might have reflected the 
faces of several successive generations. 

A modest looking, fair-faced girl, apparently about 
sixteen, sat in the corner of the room with sewing 
work in her hands as we entered. She rose and 
courtesied to us with evident diffidence, and resu- 
med her work. 

“Good woman,” said [, “ would it be convenient 
for you to furnish us with a bit of a lunch !—Any- 
thing at hand—no matter what— we have been 10 
the woods all day, and have not yet dined.” 

“To be sure,” said the old lady, “such as we 
have, shall be at your service in a few minutes. 
We've ncthing very dainty or very nice ; but if you 
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THE BROWN MUG. 


have a real appetite for a plain dish, perhaps Sally 
ot pick up something that wil] answer the purpose. 
Come, Sally,” continued the old lady, addressing 


the young girl with the sewing work, “set out the 


tab 


comething for the gentlemen to eat.” 


As Sally left the room, the eyes of the old lady 


followed her with doating fondness. 

«That's my grand-daughter,” said she, as the 
door closed ; “she has lived with me ever since she 
was four years old; and though I say it myself, 
there isn’t a nicer gal in the whole state of Maine, 
always ready and willing—and always at work. 
She can get a meal of victuals as well as ever I 
could in my life, and better than I can now, in my 
old age. There’s nothing about the house but 
what she knows how to do.” 

“She has been fortunate,” said I, “ to be brought 
up by such a grand-mother.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the old lady; “ it 
seems as if some children took to goodness natural- 
ly. Inever had the least trouble with her—nothing 
but to tell her what to do, and she always did it.” 

« But she is not all your family ?” said I. 

« Yes,” said the old lady, with a sigh, “she and 
I have lived here alone now going on three years, 
ever since my poor husband died—Heaven rest his 
soul! His body rests under that willow you see from 
the window yonder in the corner of the lot. For 
the last two years of his life he suffered a painful 
illness. And to see how that child waited upon him 
fortwo whole years, almost as it were day and 
night, was enough to melt the heart of Pharoah. 
An angel from Heaven could not have done more 
than she did!” 

By this time Sally came in again, and began to 
spread the table. ‘The day was warm and I asked 
for a glass of water. 


b 


“ May be,” said the old lady, “you might like a 
glass of our small beer, made of sarsaparilla and a 


V9 


few greens we get in the woods! 
I thanked her and she told Sally to get some. 


“Sally, my child,” said the old lady, as her grand- 
daughter was going out of the door. 

Sally turned round. The old lady pointed to a 
little cupboard door in the corner of the room. Sally, 
who seemed readily to comprehend the signal, went 
to the cupboard, opened the door, took down a large 
brown earthen mug, and went out. Instantly she 
returned and placed the mug full of beer upon the 
table, with a couple of tumblers. We filled the 
tumblers, and drank some of the most delightful 
beverage we ever tasted. We could not help 
draining it, upon which the old lady urged us to 
take some more, adding that we need not be afraid 
to drink what we liked of it, for it was not only 
harmless but very wholesome. We renewed our 
draught; and in lifting and setting down the mug, 
[ was struck with its peculiar appearance, and took 
itup and began to examine it. On glancing at the 


le, and see if you can’t get a mouthful or two of 


old lady, I perceived an expression of pleasure on 
her countenance. 

“ Pardon me, madam,” said I, “but I think you 
have a choice article in this mug.” : 

“Tt is a choice article,” said the old lady; “it is 
a mug that we set a great deal by, in our family. 
We don’t make much common use of it; but when 
we have company come in, and particularly stran- 
gers, I like to set it before them; for it is in some 
degree a record of our family history.” 

I still held the mug in my hand; and had discov- 
ered a crowned head stamped upon it and the name 
of King William. 

“ Ah! then this is an ancient affair, is it?’’ said I; 
“but it can’t be as old as King William—can it 
though ?”” 

“ Yes, I believe it is,” said the old lady; “it has 
been in our family about a hundred and fifty years.” 

“Ts it possible !”’ said I, then it must have wit- 
nessed some interesting scenes in its day.” 

“ It has indeed,” said the old lady; “sit down a 
few minutes, while Sally is bringing in your lunch, 
and I'll give you a short account of its history.” 

I thanked her heartily and took my seat. 

“That mug, which we commonly call King Wil- 
liam,” said the old lady, “because it bears King 
William’s image and name, about a hundred and 
fifty years ago, belonged to my great-grand-father ; 
whose name was Humphrey Scamman. His young- 
est son, Samuel, was my grand-father; and when I 
was a child, | have many and many a time sat on 
his knee, and heard him tell the story of the brown 
mug, and about being carried away by the Indians. 
In those days—that is, when my grand-father was 
a little bby —there were but a few white inhabitants 
in this part of the country, and they lived in con- 
stant fear of being killed or carried off by the In- 
dians. A few families scattered round the Saco 
falls, and a few scattered about in other places.— 
They had built a strong fort on the south side of 
the river, a little below where the village now 
stands, to which the inhabitants in the vicinity, on 
any alarm of the approach of the Indians, fled for 
security ; and those who were so fortunate as to 
reach it, escaped without injury. Mr. Humphrey 
Scamman, my great-grand-father, lived on the north 
side of the river, a mile or two below the fort to- 
wards the river’s mouth. One day he was out at 
work with his oldest son, upon a piece of marsh 
some ways from the house. Samuel, my grand- 
father, was then about ten years old and remained 
at the house with his mother. Samuel’s mother 
called him, and told him his poor father and brother 
were at work in the field, and the day was hot, and 
she wished they had a mug of her new beer. Sam- 
vel at once said he would go and carry some to 
them ; and his mother took that same brown mug— 
that same King William mug, standing there now 
on that table—and filled it with beer, and sent Sam- 
uel away with it to the field. He had been gone 
but a few minutes, when he came running breath- 
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less, with terror, into the house, and crying out, 
‘Mother! mother! the Indians are coming! I see 
them come down the hill in the edge of the woods, 
and they are coming right this way!’ In all his 
fright, he still held the mug of beer, in his hands, 
which he now placed in the back of the room. 

‘Oh, mother, let us fasten the doors,’ said Sam- 
uel, ‘or they will come in and kill us.’ 

‘No, child,’ said his mother, ‘if we fasten the 
doors so they can’t open them, they’ll set fire to 
the house and burn us up in it. The only way is, 
to let them come in, and take our chance.’ 

In a moment more, a dozen savages were at the 
door, and came grimly stalking into the house with 
their weapons of war in their hands. After reach- 
ing the house, and helping themselves to such things 
as they liked, and emptying a couple of feather beds 
and taking the ticks for bags to carry away their 
booty, they demanded of the woman where her hus- 
band was. She refused to inform them. They 
told her they would kill her and the boy at once, 
but if she would tell them where her husband was, 
they would not hurt any of them. This induced 
her to tell where her husband and son were at work 
in the field. The Indians took Mrs, Scamman and 
Samuel with them, and started for the field which 
had been pointed out tothem. Here they succeeded 
in making prisoners of Mr. Humphrey Scamman 
and his son James. Another party of Indians at 
this time came up, and the whole proceeded up the 
river, intending to capture all the whites they could 
find, and carry them prisoners to Canada, where 
they would receive a reward from the French— 
France at that time being at war with England. 

They would probably have succeeded in taking 
many more prisoners than they did, had not a for- 
tunate circumstance given seasonable alarm at the 
falls. A boy by the name of Robinson was passing 
with a team near the marsh where Mr. Scamman 
was captured, and discovered the Indians in time to 
make his escape. He mounted one of the horses 
that was attached to his team, and taking his garters 
for a bridle, rode with full speed up the river, till 
he came to Grey’s, a little below the present village, 
and swam his horse across to Cow Island. Here he 
left his horse, plunged into the river and swam the 
remaining channel himself, and immediately fired 
the alarm gun. 

Most of the men of the settlement were away in 
the fields at work, and many of them at a consider- 
able distance. ‘The women and children, with the 
feeble old men, fled into the fort as fast as they 
could, where they had waited but a short time be- 
fore the Indians made their appearance on the other 
side of the river, and seemed to be prepared to come 
across to attack the fort. In this emergency, the 
women arrayed themselves in men’s clothing, put 
on men’s hats, and with muskets in their hands 
paraded themselves about in different parts of the 
fort, where they could best be seen by the enemy. 
The Indians, deceived by this formidable array of 
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forces, concluded that the men of the settlom,, 
were all in the fort, and well armed, and tha: , 
would be useless to attempt an attack. They ,,. 
cordingly in a short time retired, carrying wis 
them the family of Mr. Scamman, and a few oy),.. 
prisoners they had taken among the scattering eo» 
tlements. sii 

It isn’t worth while to stop to tell how much ti, 
prisoners suffered in their long and tedious journey 
through the woods to Canada; how they slept on 
the ground at night with hemlock boughs for thp,, 
beds, and often travelled all day on foot without 
mouthful of food. ins 

A year passed away, and nothing had been hear} 
of Humphrey Scamman or his family ; and the poo, 
ple of Saco had given them up for dead. The Jy. 
dians occasionally continued their hostile invasions 
through the year, so that the inhabitants of the rive; 
dare not venture from the fort, and when they foun; 
it necessary to labor in the field, they kept Joadej 
arms by their sides, But this year, on account of 
peace taking place between England and France, 
many of the prisoners in Canada, who had been cap. 
tured in the English colonies by the Indians, obtained 
their liberty and returned home. And one day the 
people of the Saco were greatly surprised and te- 
joiced at seeing Mr. Scamman and his family, with 
several others who had been supposed to be lost, 
make their appearance among them. After stop 
ping at the fort long enough to partake of retires 
ments, and relate in a hurried manner the principal 
events of the year, Mr. Scamman was in haste to 
go and ascertain the condition of the homestead.— 
None of the inhabitants could give him much in‘cr- 
mation respecting it, for not one had visited it since 
the capture of the family: a fact showing in astr- 
king manner how closely they had been confined t 
certain limits through fear of the Indians. One of 
the neighbors indeed told him that he had been dowa 
the river about a month before, so far that he cou! 
see the house and that it was still standing ani 
looked very much as it used to. Even this amount 
of information was received by the returning fain’) 
with great joy, and with eager haste they started 
for “that dear hut, their home,” followed by a hil! 
dozen others who had volunteered to accompany 
them. 


They crossed the river and walked thoughtful) 
down the river road, till they came out of the woos 
into the little opening that gave them a full view o! 
their former habitation. They instinctively stoppe 
and gazed a minute or two in silence. Mrs. Scat 
man turned her head away, her eyes were fille: 
with tears, and her face crimsoned with emotion 
The sight once more of home, that dear home wher: 
she had passed so many happy days, bringing up * 
once its thousand heartfelt recollections, now mil 
gled and shaded with the trials and sufferings of the 
past year, went at once to the inmost fountain 0! 
her heart, and her feelings gushed forth with 
the truth and freedom of childhood. The boys 
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Theirs 
were the tears of joy, for the trials of life had not 
vet left the rust of sorrow upon their hearts. Mr. 
Scamman was a hard, iron-nerved man, but even 
his chin quivered, as he said, ‘come, wife, let us go 
to the house and see if there is any body there to 


sot and laughed in the same breath. 
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Jet us in.” 

The party proceeded on, and approached the door 
of the dwelling. Everything about it was noiseless 
and motionless as the abode of the dead. Mr. Scam- 
man lifted the latch and they all went in. Almost 
the first thing that met their eyes was the old house- 
cat, seated upon the window-stool at the back part 
of the house and looking out of the window. 

Grey tabby had lived with them four or five years; 
and the idea that she had stuck by the homestead 
and kept house alone during the whole long year of 
their absence, at once affected them very sensibly. 
At first tabby looked wild and set out to run away; 
but when Mrs. Scamman called her, the creature 
instantly recognized her voice, and turned around 
and ran towards her. She stopped a moment and 
looked up in her mistress’ face; and when Mrs. 
Scamman patted her on the head, she cried almost 
like a young child ; licked her hand, pressed round 
and round her feet, leaped upon her clothes and 
purred, and shewed such signs of joy and affection, 
that it brought tears to the eyes of all. 

They now looked about the house. There were 
the heaps of feathers which the Indians had emptied 
out of the beds upon the floor, and there were bro- 
ken articles of furniture which they had thrown 
here and there, all lying as they had been left on 
that fearful day. Presently Samuel stepped along 
to the shelves in the corner of the room, where he 
suddenly clapped his hands, and called out with 
great glee, 

‘Oh, mother, here is the very mug of beer that I 
was carrying out to father that day when the Indians 
came.’ 

They all ran and looked, and there it was, sure 
enough. They tasted of the beer; it was rather 
stale it is true; but there it was and the mug was 
more than half full; notwithstanding all the hot 
days and all the cold days that it had been standing 
there through the whole year. Mr. Scamman took 
the mug and looked at it, and said, 

‘Samuel, now this mug shall be yours, and do 
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you keep it as long as you live to remember the In- 
dians by.’ ” 

“And grand-father did keep it as long as he lived, 
and when he died he left it to my father, and when 
my father died he left it to me. And that’s the 
story of the King William mug that stands on the 
table, there before you,” said the old lady, “so now 
set up and take your lunch for Sally’s got it all 
ready.” 

“ And pray, good woman,” said I; “ what do you 
intend todo with the mug when you have done 
with it?” 

“T?” said the old lady; “ when my time comes, 
and it won’t be long, I shall leave the mug to 
Sally.” 

We seated ourselves at the table. 

“7 don’t know,” said the old lady, “as you will 
find any thing that you can eat.” 

“T never knew a more groundless fear in my 
life,” said I, glancing round the table, for indeed a 
more inviting lunch I never sat down to. There 
were delicious slices of cold beef’s tongue, a rich 
dish of fried ham and eggs, bread of the very best 
quality, soft milk biscuit with the freshest and 
sweetest butter ever tasted, cup custards, anda per- 
fect gem of an apple pie with rich cheese! Then 
there was the brown mug full of excellent beer, 
and the way the whole was served up was the 
most perfect pattern of taste and neatness I ever 
beheld. In short, we ate a very hearty dinner. 

During the operation of eating, I observed that 
Joe’s eyes wandered very often across the room and 
retsed on Sally, who had again taken her work, and 
was seated by the window. Having finished our re- 
past, we prepared to depart. I tried to make the old 
lady accept of money for the trouble we had caused 
her, but she seemed hurt and utterly refused. We 
gave them a parting blessing and went on our way. 
We walked side by side, Joe and I, for nearly a 
mile without speaking a word. At last I said, 

“ Joe, you seem to be wrapped up very close in 
some sort of cogitation or other; what are you 
thinking about?” 

“I’m thinking,” said Joe, “if ever I get married, 
[ mean my oldest son shall inherit the BRowN mve.” 

New World. 


’ 


Note.—The story of the Brown Mug, with most of the inci- 
dents of this sketch, is no fiction, but the simple truth. 
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“WHO CAN 
Thee, to perfection, who may find,— 
Thou Infinite, Eternal Mind? 
The loftiest fligkt of human thought, 
In searching Thee, availeth naught! 


High on Thine everlasting throne, 
Thou rulest all—Thou God ! alone ; 
The white-rob'd angels fall before 


Thy glorious presence, and adore! 
Malone, N. Y. 


KNOW THEE” 


And shall not feeble, erring man, 
Claim the protection of Thy hand, 
And lean upon Thy saving arm, 

To shield him from impending harm? 


To bless thy name shall we not bow ? 
O, yes—we fall before Thee now! 
Accept the praises that we bring 


To Thee—the Universal King! | ANGELINE. 
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Mr. Jones had occasion, one day, to make a few 
trifling purchases at a dry goods store. While 
standing by the counter, a young woman came in, 
the daughter of a neighbor, and asked the price of 
a good many articles, none of which seemed to 
please her. At last, she turned away and left the 
store, not, however, until she had dexteriously 
slipped a valuable piece of lace under her cloak, 
unseen by any one but Mr. Jones, who was so 
confounded at the act that he could not clearly 
determine in his own mind what he ought to do. 
He concluded, finally, to keep silence until he had 
conferred with his wife on the subject, as the young 
woman was a particular friend of Mrs. Jones. 

“Something happened to-day, Mary,” he said, 
on returning home, “ that I never would have be- 
lieved, if | hadn’t seen it with my own eyes.” 

“Indeed! What was it?” and Mrs. Jones was 
all interest. 

“While | was at Mr. Smith’s store to-day, Emily 
Jenkins came in, and asked for something, that, 
when shown to her, didn’t seem to suit her fancy. 
She then asked to see something else, which pleased 
her about as well as the first article. And so she 
kept on for ten or fifteen minutes, without buying 
any thing. At last, I saw her slip a whole piece 
of fine French lace under her cloak, while the 
vlerk’s back was turned. She then declined pur- 
chasing any of the articles shown to-her, and went 
out.” 

* You must surely be mistaken, Mr. Jones!” his 
wife replied to this, incredulously. 

“Ono, Mary, I am not mistaken at all. T saw 
it done just as clearly as ever I saw any thing in 
my life.’ 

“ Emily Jenkins, did you say ?” 

“Yes, Emily Jenkins.” 

“Tt seems impossible, Mr. Jones!” 

“ So it does, Mary; but seeing, you know, is be- 
lieving.” 

“Isn't it dreadful? What could have possessed 
the girl to do so wicked a thin;? But have you 
said any thing about it to Mr. Smith?” 

“ No—not yet. I thought I would see and talk 
with you first.” 

“I’m glad of that,” Mrs. Jones said, breathing 
more freely. “I wouldn’t have had you exposed 
her for the world. [t is bad enough as it is.” 

“But [am not sure, Mary,” replied the husband, 
“that it will be right for me to keep this matter 
from Mr. Smith. He has had a piece of goods 
stolen, and I know the thief.” 

“Don’t! Don’t! Mr. Jones, talk in that way. I 
cannot bear to hear yon use such expressions in re- 
gard to Emily Jenkins.” 
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“Still, they are true expressions, Mary, 


and | 
must use them. Mr. Smith has had his goods xp, 


len, and I know the thief. Now, the question fo; 
me to decide is, how far I shall be justified in with. 
holding from him the information that wil] Jead 1 
the recovery of his property.” 

“Depend upon it, Mr. Jones, to do so will occ. 


sion more harm than good. It will, of course, ro. 
sult in the exposure of Emily, and the ruin of ho; 
character—and what is a paltry piece of Jace coy. 
pared with such a consequence ? 

must not say a word on the subject.” 

“T am not so clear about that,” Mr. Jones said— 
“ She is a thief in heart, or she never would hay 
stolen that lace. If she is a deliberate thief, she 
is as bad as any other deliberate thief, and she 
ought to be classed with them and be treated like 
them.” 

“ Why will you talk so, Mr. Jones? You dis. 
tress me to death! Suppose she were your daugh- 
ter, and any one should talk in that way about hier, 
even if she had been guilty of a like indiscretion, 
how would you like it? How would you like t 
have her exposed ?” 

This at once settled the question in Mr. Jones’ 
mind. It was coming right down to his home and 
his heart, and it scattered all his abstract principles 
of justice to the four winds. 

“Well, perhaps it would be best to remain quiet,” 
he said, after musing for some time. * There is no 
telling what Mr. Smith might do, for he is a hasty 
man. Still, Emily ought not to be suffered to go 
on unchecked. She will certainly be found out, 
sooner or later, and meet with .an exposure and its 
dreadful consequences. Suppose you talk to her 
on the subject.” 

“Me? Goodness! No! I wouldn’t name it to 
her for the world!” 

“But she ought to be spoken to about it, Mary, 
and shown the evil of it, as well as the great risk 
she runs.” 

“T can readily agree to that, Mr. Jones. But J 
can’t do it. Suppose you break the matter to her 
father?” 

“ T shouldn’t like to do that, somehow or other.” 
Mr. Jones replied—“ It’s rather a delicate affair. 
It would hurt him dreadfully.” 

** Not half so much as to have her exposed !” 

“ True—But I can’t make up my mind to co tt. 
How would J feel were any one to mention such 4 
thing to me abovt my own child?” 

‘You wouldn’t believe it, of course.” 

“No, of course not. For our daughter coul'n't 
be guilty of stealing. And now it occurs to me, 
that Mr. Jenkins wouldn’t believe such a story 
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about Emily if 1 were to tell him. It would be 
natural enough for him to conclude that I was mis- 
taken. So you see that no good could possib! ly grow 
out of my speaking to him on the subject. So upon 
the whole, perhaps it would be just as well not to 
meddie at all in the matter. Let Mr. Smith and 
nis clerks keep a better look out, and let Mr. Jen- 


kins teach his children how to keep the Command- 
ments.” 

«[ agree with you, that our best plan is not to 
meddle at all in the matter. We'll get no credit 
for our pains, depend upon it!” 

And here the thing was allowed to rest by Mr. 
Jones and his wife—though, to tell the truth, the 
former did not feel by any means satisfied with 
himself. 

“ How would J like it,”? he would often ask him- 
self, “if Mr. Smith were to see any one stealing 
goods from my store, and not say anything about it 
tome! Would he be acting towards me justly? 
I'm afraid not!” 

This argument of “how would J like it?” had a 
strong influence over the mind of Mr. Jones. He 
could see clearly enough what would be his neigh- 
bor’s duty, were he the sufferer of wrong. But 
when the case was reversed, his mind relapsed into 
its former obscurity—and he again became unde- 
cided how he should act. 

About a week after the occurrence of the inci- 
dent that had sodisturbed his mind, Mr. Jones came 
home one day, and found Miss Jenkins in the par- 
lor with his wife. It was the first time he had 
seen her since her light-fingered operations in Mr. 
Smith’s store. He felt confused, while the blood 
instantly mounted to his face; but Emily’s smiling 
countenance, that had in itso much of conscious 
innocence, brought back his self-possession in a mo- 
ment. Joining in the conversation, he chatted for 
halfan hour with her, in quite a familiar way, and 
when she arose to go, joined with his wife in urging 
lier to come and see them oftener than she had been 
in the habit of doing. 

“You certainly must have been wrong about 
Ewily,” Mrs. Jones said as soon as her visiter had 
departed. 

“T only wish I could think so. But when any 
one sees a thing with his own eyes, he is bound to 
believe it, And I saw her take a piece of Mr. 
Smith’s lace as plainly as ever I saw any thing in 
my life.” 

“Well, it passes belief, really—how she can put 
on such an innocent face, and she conscious all the 
while of being a ———” 

But Mrs. Jones could not utter the word that 
tose to her lips. After a pause she added — 

“I'm really afraid that she'll be caught one of 
these days, and then just to imagine the conse- 
quences, Isn’¢ it dreadful ?” 

“Really, Mary, I think you ought to go to her 
and tell 7 frankly what you know. It may save 
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her from the terrible consequences of an open ex- 
posure.” 

“Perhaps I ought. But then, I can’t do it. 
That’s settled. How could I look her in the face, 
and accuse her of stealing !” 

* You could look her in the face well enough I 
should think. The difficulty would be for her to 
look you in the face.” 

“It’s no use to talk, Mr. Jones—I can’t do it !” 
Mrs. Jones said, at once silencing her husband on 
that subject. “ But I do think you ought to speak 
to her father!” 

But Mr. Jones shook his head and looked grave. 
He was a man of too much feeling to wound Mr. 
Jenkins’ by making to him so painful a disclosure. 
Still, his mind was much troubled, for he was con- 
scious of acting unjustly towards Mr. Smith in not 
taking some steps to have his property restored to 
him, or to apprise him of the wrong he had suf- 
fered. Thus matters went on for some months, 
during which time Emily Jenkins visited as usual 
at the house of Mr. Jones, and was treated with the 
same kindness and attention that she had always 
received, notwithstanding Mr. and Mrs. Jones had 
such good reasons for believing her guilty of the 
crime of taking what did not belong to her. 

“ What do you think, Mrs. Jones,” said a neigh- 
bor, about this time, “ I saw Emily Jenkins take a 
beautiful ring to-day, while we were in Armand’s 
jewelry store. We were out shopping together, 
and she proposed going into Armand’s to look at 
some rings. She asked to see a good many, and at 
Jast slipped one under her glove—I saw it distinct- 
ly—then she declined buying any, and we went 
away. Mr. Armand’s clerk looked very hard at 
us—and I am much inclined to think, suspected the 
theft.” 

“ Did you say any thing to her about it?” eagerly 
asked Mrs, Jones. 

“Qh no, indeed! TI didn’t let on that I saw her 
take the ring. But you'll never catch me in any 
store again with Emily Jenkins, I know. Suppose 
Armand misses the ring. He’ll be just as likely to 
suspect me as he will her.” 

“ Well, it is too much!” Mrs. Jones said. “ That 
girl will get herself into trouble yet. I wonder 
what she can be thinking about! My husband saw 
her take a piece of lace from Mr. Smith’s store 
with his own eyes.” 

“He did ?” 

“Yes, indeed! And if it hadn’t been such a pity 
for the family, he would have exposed her. As it 
was, we thought it best to say nothing about it.” 

The lady acquaintance who had seen the purloin- 
ing of the ring, came toa like conclusion. How 
would she like to have a member of her family—a 
sister, for instance—exposed, under like circum- 
stances ?—settled the question in regard to how 
she ought to act. It was deemed far best to say 
nothing further on the subject, at least notin a way 
that would be likely to lead to an exposure. 














When Mr. Jones came home on that evening, 
his wife mentioned this subject, when there ensued 
a long discussion as to what was their duty. Mr. 
Jones contended, that true charity required him at 
least to inform Mr. Smith of the wrong he had suf- 
fered some months before. His wife did not think 
so. She could not bear the thought of the terrible 
exposure and perhaps punishment of Miss Jenkins 
that might ensue. 

“ But see here, Mary,’ argued her husband— 
* Just think for a moment how the innocent might 
be made to suffer for the guilty? Emily Jenkins 
and another lady, as the case happened to day, 
might be out shopping together, and a ring or some 
other article be stolen. Suppose, after they had 
gone out, this article were missed, and suspicion fall- 
ing upon one of the two ladies, the innocent were ar- 
rested for the guilty, and subjected to the mortify- 
ing exposure and suspicion consequent upon this 
arrest? How, for instance, would you like such 
an exposure, if you should happen to be found in 
company with her?” 

Mrs. Jones shuddered involuntarily at this sug- 
gestion; and, for a moment, felt like yielding to 
her husband’s evident desire to rid his conscience 
of the secret burden that rested upon it. The 
question of—How would you like it !—brightened 
her ideas a good deal. But a mist soon obscured 
his perceptions. 

*“ How would it look, Mr. Jones,” she said, “ for 
you to inform on Emily Jenkins? What would 
people think? Oh, no! I wouldn’t have you do it 
for the world.” 

This brought a new idea to the mind of Mr. Jones. 
“Sure enough! How would it look? What would 
be said about it? How could he ever look Mr. Jen- 
kins in the face after having destroyed his peace, 
and that of his family ?” 

And again the subject was laid aside, and an 
effort made to forget it. But this was not so easily 
done. 

One day, about six months after the period of 
the last mentioned incident of the ring, Mrs. Jones, 
per request, received from her husband a twenty 
dollar bill, and, witb this in her pocket-book, went 
out upon a shopping expedition. She had com- 
pleted about half of her purchases, when she fell 
in with Miss Jenkins, who was, of course, very glad 
to see her, and who, as she was going the same 
way, aud on the same errand, very naturally went 
along with her. Mrs. Jones watched her com- 
panion very closely at every store where they 
called; but saw no act positively confirmatory of 
previous charges against her honesty,—although 
she could not help acknowledging to herself, that 
Emily sometimes acted very strangely. She asked 
to see a great many articles, which she examined 
with apparent interest, and desire to be suited, and 
yet purchased nothing. At length Mrs. Jones com- 
pleted her list of indispensables and superfluities. 
During the first half hour succeeding her arrival 
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at home, with her purchases, she was eng: 
the pleasing employment of examining the vari 
articles she had bought, as to quality and sty|o, », . 
congratulating herself upon her fine bargains an 
the beautiful goods she had selected. While thys a 
gaged a servant came in and told Mrs. Jones 

a gentleman was below, who wished to spoa) ;, 
her, but wouldn’t give his name. vin 

“A strange way for a gentleman to act,” 
tered Mrs. Jones, as she descended to the patios 
There she found a stout, rough- looking man, w) 
seemed slightly embarrassed as he said to her, o 
her entrance— 

“Tam sorry to disturb you, madam. But [ haye 
to do my duty.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” Mrs. Jones said, jp. 
stantly turning pale, for the strange speech, topo. 
appearance, and manner of her visiter, inspired hier 
with a sudden fear. 

“T have a writ, commanding me to bring yo 
before a magistrate, on the charge of taking un. 
lawfully from the store of Jacob Jackson, six fine 
linen cambric handkerchiefs.” 

Mrs. Jones sank upon a chair, pale as death ani 
ready to faint. 

“Surely, sir, you must be mistaken in the per. 
son! You cannot mean me?” she half gasped, 
after the first few moments of painful surprise liad 
elapsed. 

* Yes, ma’am. I mean Mrs. Mary Jones, at 1(0 
street,” replied the constable—for a con: 
stable he was sure enough. “I am very sorry, tu 
you will have to go with me to the magistrate’s.” 

“ But I know nothing about the linen cambric, 
I never took it. I am nota thief!” Mrs. Jones 
said, with indignant emphasis, though her face 
continued very pale. 

“That you will no doubt be able to make clear 
enough at the Office,” returned the officer, respect- 
fully, but firmly. 

“At the office! Surely you will not drag me 
to a magistrate’s office ?’ Mrs. Jones said, implor- 
ingly. ‘I am as innocent as a child unboro!” 

‘* No doubt of it, madam. But I ama sworn of- 
cer, and must do my duty.” 

The distinct consciousness at length came to the 
mind of Mrs. Jones, that there was no escape fit 
her. That she had been charged with stealing, 
and that she was really in the hands of the law, 
and must abide its behests. This brought forti a 
flood of tears, for the subsidence of which the cn 
stable waited with becoming patience. At leng'! 
he said— 

“You see, madam, that there is only one course 
for me to pursue, and that is to bring you before 8 
magistrate. I am sorry that the unpleasant task 
has fallen to my lot, but as it has become my duty, 
1 must discharge it. You will, therefore, please '0 
make yopeeett ready as quickly as possible, and g 
with me.” i 
“ You will wait until I send for my husband, wi 
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you not?” the distressed woman asked, looking 
‘vith tearful, appealing eyes, into the face of the 
rough minister of the law. ' 

«(Q certainly, madam. Send for him and I will 
wait until he comes.” 

4 servant was instantly despatched with a note 
to Mr. Jones, who soon made his appearance. His 
wife flung herself into his arms, tearful and trem- 
bling, on his entrance, and with a choking voice, 
explained to him, incoherently, the dreadful accu- 
sation against her. Mr. Jones was painfully shocked 
at this. But he endeavored to soothe the terrors of 
his wife, by assuring her, that no such charge could 
be substantiated. This was well enough, as far as 
it went. To be obliged to appear before a magis- 
trate, and be tried on such a foul and disgraceful 
charge, was the terrible ordeal from which she 
shrank. But even from this, there was no escape ; 
and to this, she was compelled, reluctantly, to make 
up her mind. While her husband went for a car- 
riage, Mrs, Jones retired to her chamber to prepare 
herself to obey the imperious summons. On his 
return, she came down deeply veiled. Some delay 
occurred in the arrival of the carriage, during 
which time Mrs. Jones remained seated upon the 
sofa in a dejected attitude. The muff which she 
had brought down with her was placed by her side. 
A movement threw it down, when a small roll of 
something fel] out upon the floor. As she stooped 
to pick it up, the officer, whose quick eye had ob- 
served it, stepped forward and lifted it before she 
could reach it. 

“ What is that ?” eagerly asked Mr. Jones. 

“Six linen cambric handkerchiefs, I believe,” 
said the officer, coolly, as he counted over the num- 
ber he had named of beautiful handkerchiefs yet 
uncut. 

“Mary!” exclaimed the husband, turning to his 
wife, and regarding her for a few moments, with a 
fixed, sorrowful, yet rebuking look. 

For a moment poor Mrs. Jones was unable to 
speak. Then rising quickly, she said, in a firm 
voice,— 

“I never saw that piece of goods before! How 
itcame into my muff, [ cannot tell. Certainly, I 
never put it there. And, certainly, no one could 
possibly believe for a moment, that if I had, I would 
iave left it there under these circumstances.” 

This was conclusive to Mr. Jones, and caused 
the instant suspicion that had crossed his mind, as 
instantly to give place toa clear consciousness of 
ls wife’s innocenee, She had been made the vic- 
im of a conspiracy, or the scape-goat to bear the 
naltdiscovered iniquity of some petty shop-pur- 
winer. The carriage now drove up, and the whole 


” 


_ party entered, and proceeded to the office of a city 


magistrate, where the store-keeper and his clerk 


_ Stood ready to bring their accusations against poor 
q Mrs, Jones, who, closely veiled, and in tears, pre- 


‘ented herself before the grave looking Justice of 
tie Peace. The production of the goods alleged 


» ty hava ° 
© have been stolen, and which were sworn to by 
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the clerk as the property of Mr. Jackson, at once 
settled in the mind of the Justice, the question of 
the culprit’s guilt or innocence, and he was, in 
quite a summary way, about to pronounce a deci- 
sion, when Mr. Jones asked the right of having 
counsel, even in these preliminary proceedings 
against his wife, and also of having the testimony 
of her accusers adduced, so soon as his counsel 
should arrive, as to the causes which led them to 
prefer against her the charge of stealing. A mo- 
ment’s deliberation led the magistrate to acquiesce 
in this request. A messenger was then sent for a 
lawyer of distinction—~a personal friend of Mr. Jones 
—who came immediately. A few brief statements 
gave to his intuitive mind a full knowledge of the 
case and its merits. And a few questions to the 
clerk, who was the witness for the prosecution, 
soon placed the whole matter in a different light. 

“Did you see Mrs. Jones take that piece of 
goods ?”’ was his first question to the witness. 

** No sir.” 

* What led you, then, to suppose that she had it 
in her possession ?” 

“T saw the lady who came into the store with 
her slip it into her muff, which she had laid upon 
the counter a moment before, and then, so soon as 
this had been done, Mrs. Jones took it up again, 
and in a little while after they left the store to- 
gether.” 

“Indeed! Then there was another lady with 
her, and this other lady took the goods ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“Do you know that lady ?” 

«‘ Not by name. But I often see her in our store.” 

“ What reason had you for supposing that Mrs. 
Jones knew the handkerchiefs had been put into 
her muff?” 

“None other than that the two ladies came in 
together ;—appeared acquainted with each other, 
and evidently, to my mind at least, were acting in 
concert.” 

“Who was that lady ?”” asked the counsel, turn- 
ing to the accused. 

“ Emily Jenkins,” was the reply. 

“That explains the whole matter!” exclaimed 
Mr. Jones. striking his hand hard upon the magis- 
trate’s desk, beside which he stood. 

‘Let Emily Jenkins be summoned,” said the 
lawyer. 

An officer, who was handed a summons, imme- 
diately departed. In half an hour Miss Jenkins 
appeared, with her father; both looking pale and 
alarmed. As sdon as the former had presented 
herself the magistrate asked the clerk if she was 
the woman who had taken the handkerchiefs and 
thrust them into Mrs. Jones’ muff. He replied, 
promptly, in the affirmative. 

Poor Emily burst into tears and sank half faint- 
ing intoa chair, while a thrill of joy ran through 
the breast of Mrs. Jones at this declaration, which 
she saw was leading to the establishment of her 
own innocence. 





















































































































































































































































































































































‘* Have you any reason to believe, that she was 
induced so to conceal the article taken, from any 
fear lest you had discovered the theft ?” asked the 
lawyer of the witness. 

“Tam not certain of this. But I saw the goods 
in her hand, and from a look which I gave her, am 
inclined to believe that she was conscious that [ had 
detected her slipping the article she had taken 
under her cloak. She asked me, just as I had made 
the discovery, to let her see a piece of goods on the 
shelf. I reached up for it, and turned as quickly as 
I could to watch her. It was then that I saw her 
put the handkerchiefs in Mrs. Jones’ muff. The 
muff was taken from the counter immediately after 
by its owner, and very soon after both ladies left 
the store without making and purchases.” 

[gs that true?” asked the father of Miss Jenkins, 
in an excited tone, catching hold of the arm of his 
daughter with a tight grasp. 

“ [t is,” murmured the unhappy creature. 

“ You took the goods ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And Mrs. Jones is innocent ?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“ Wretched girl!” exclaimed the father, letting 
go of her arm, and clasping his hands tightly upon 
his forehead,—* And, unhappy father of so wicked 
a child!” 

The scene was painful in the extreme to all pre- 
sent—though mingled with joy to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones, who had so narrowly escaped wretchedness 
and disgrace. 

** Let the innocent go”—at length Mr. Jenkins 
said, recovering himself. “ She has suffered enough 
for the guilty !” 
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The magistrate at once dismissed the caso first 
brought before him. But required bail for the ap 
pearance of the true culprit at the next session ,; 
the criminal court, to answer the charge of petty 
larceny. 

“‘ We have both been deservedly punished,” was 
the first remark made by Mr. Jones on their ar; 
at home. 

** How so?” asked Mrs. Jones, in surprise, 

“ For not having acted with true charity towanj 
our neighbor. We knew that Emily Jenkins wa; 
addicted to stealing from the stores. We knoy 
whom she had wronged, and when she had done } 
But for fear of what others might think of me 
lest the feelings of some might be injured, we aut 
fered this wrong to continue either unrebuked o 
unexposed. We knew that every lady who mig); 
happen to be seen with Emily in a store was |iahj: 
to the very accusation that has been brought agains 
you, and yet we lifted no warning voice. But lef 
the innocent exposed, from false feelings of regan} 
toward the guilty. Therefore, I say we have been 
justly punished. It is but right that we should bea, 
the consequences of our own act.” 

Mrs. Jones was silent. She felt the truth of wha 
her husband had said; and yet she found it hard to 
say, or even acknowledge to herself, that her pus. 
ishment had been just. 

As for Emily Jenkins, when the trial came on, 
she could not be found in the city. Her father, 
who of course knew where she was, paid the bai 
which had become forfeited, and there the matter 
rested. His daughter has not, however, returned 
to her family, as it would not be prudent for her to 
do so. 
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Suggested by reading the announcement of the death of Mrs. Marion G. Wyman, aged 19 years. 


BY MRS. 8S. BROUGHTON. 


In the pride of her beauty she sank to the tomb, 

Ere time’s blighting mildew had wasted her bloom; 
Ere the rose-tint gave place to the sad touch of grief, 
Like the canker-worm’s stain on the delicate leaf. 


When the leaves, rudely swept by the edying gale, 
Sink mournfully down to their rest in the vale ; 
When the flow’rets we cherised in ruin ie low, 
And the rills are responding to accents of woe ;— 


When gathering mists, by autumn winds driven, 

With their wide-spreading folds veil the concave of heaven ; 
When summer's glad bowers are deserted and lone, 

And the chill winter-minstrel is waking his moan ;— 


How saddening and drear, how mysteriously chill, 

The sensations that on the lone heart-strings will thrill ! 
What wild desolation broods over the tomb, 

When nature is shrouded in death’s cheerless gloom ! 


But when spring's blushing daughters are gemming the vale, 
And flinging their incense abroad on the gale ; 

When the forest-trees wave their rich garlands of green, 

Like vestal-nymphs thronging the courts of their queen; 

How fearful the rush of life’s eddying stream, 

As the black thunder-cloud shades the morning’s young beam! 
And the tempest-king peals his dread clarion of war, 

And the strong-pinioned whirlwind comes sweeping afar; 
While the warblers no more their wild melodies trill, 

And flocks seek the leaf-curtained bowers of the hill, 

Malone, N. Y. 


As ruin’s fierce demon sweeps over the plain, 
And the lightning’s.red coursers attend in his train! 


Thus, when, in the winter of life, a friend goes 

To the halls of decay,—the dull realms of repose,— 
Dark sorrow-mists shadow the fond spirit o'er, 

And we mourn for the love that can cheer us no more. 


But when youth, in the pride of its beauty and bloom, 

Is arrayed in the white spectral robes of the tomb, 

When Death’s chilling wreath has encircled the brow 
That so lately has throbbed with the soul's burning glow ,— 


When the radiance that speaks in the love-beaming eye 
Fades away like the rainbow’s soft light from the sky, 
And oblivion’s pall o’er the loved one is spread, 

Then the bruis’d spirit yearns to lie low with the dead. 


And the shadows that brood round the place of their sleep 
O’er the heart's mirror’d tablet like phantoms will sweep— 
Sad phantoms of joy in the days that are past, 

Hopes blighted, and visions too radiant to last. 


But the aged and youth shall yet live on that shore 
Where the clouds never lower, or the storm-billows roar; 
Where the freed spirit hovers o’er crystaline streams, 

And rejoices forever in love’s golden beams. 

There the silver-tone'd lyres of the rapt seraphim, 

Join the cherubic choir in eternity’s hymn, 

While the ranks of redeem’d ones, those bowers that throng 
Repeat the glad numbers—the chorus prolong! 
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SALOME; OR, THE DAUGHTER OF HERODIAS. 


it was midnight! A holy calm seemed resting 
on the earth and o’er the heaven’s broad tapestry 
of cloudless blue; the silent stars (like midnight 
centinels, ever watchful,) were keeping their lonely 
vigils; and the bright moon rode aloft in her airy 
caf, like some queen of fairy realm triumphing, 
throwing floods of soft and silvery light over moun- 
tain, vale, and murmuring streamlet; while not a 
breeze fanned the brow of night, and nature herself 
seemed bowed before the azure throne of Deity in 
silent reverence. How holy is such an hour as this! 
and still, how full of awe! when the unnumbered 
lights which fill the vaulted firmament on high 
shine forth in all their dazzling glory, and the “ ves- 
per hyinn of nature’s adoration” peals, a blessed calm 
from heaven itself falls upon the wearied breast ; 
and the soul, clothed in the hallowed garb of im- 
mortality, soars far away from earthly cares, and 
mounts, as on eagle’s pinions, to hold high converse 
with its God. Faith reads immortal truths from 
nature’s page, and listens to the music of the rolling 
spheres,as on—onward they wheel and burn, swept 
by the mighty arm of the Great Omnipotent. Yet 


man—low, grovelling man—all unconscious of the 
glory of such an hour as this, and dead to its living 
beauties, will fly from communion with a smiling 


God, and bow his spirit—his sky-born spirit—to the 
polluted shrines of earth, amid the haunts of men, in 
wanton revelry, profaning the deep brooding holi- 
ness of night. 

The sound of Bacchanalian mirth rang from the 
halls of the princely Herod. Reclining upon 
damask beds at the full board, bright with the glare 
of golden goblets—purpled to the very brim with 
sparkling wine—were the lords, high captains, and 
chief estates of Gallilee. They were there, the 
old, the young, the noble, the gifted, the gay, and 
the beautiful; men in the early days of manhood, 
with the fires of genius stamped upon their brow, 
and the hopes that cluster around the morning of 
life, dancing around their hearts; and the marble 
pavement echoed to the martial step of Judea’s 
proudest warrior ; he who had trod many a battle 
field unscathed. All, all had assembled to celebrate 
the birth-day of Herod. 

The wooing melody of a thousand golden harps, 
touched by unseen minstrels’ hands, rose and floated 
on the air, redolent with perfumes, and awoke the 
very soul to ecstacy; while the full and joyous 
laagh which burst forth from hearts overflowing 
with gladness, rang full and free, and breathed it- 
self in the distance, “like the melting of music 
upon the moonlight waters.” Golden lamps, wrought 
with the quaint devices peculiar to the age, and fed 
with aromatic oils, were suspended from the centre 
of the roof by chains of the same metal, and threw 
around a rich and glowing light, that revealed the 


extent of that vast pillared hall. And yet the laugh 
rang louder and more free, and the music sounded 
gladly, and more gladly, when bounding to the 
viol’s sound, there came one to fill the measure of 
that fancied dream of magic-—-one who seemed a 
being from some far brighter sphere than ours, 
placed here to raise our thoughts above: for there 
was traced upon that marble throne of thought the 
bright imaginings, and lofty aspirations of none but 
a pure and guileless heart. Nor was there aught 
wanting in the flashing of that meaning eye to fill 
the measure of her glory. Many a noble heart was 
spell-bound, “and the flood-tide of each bosom 
gushed amain,” as she threaded the wild mazes of 
that mystic dance. A strain of rapture burst spon- 
taneous from the lips of royalty, accompanied with 
a tender of a gift, large, full, and free—even unto 
half of the fair kingdom—sanctioned by an oath. 

One moment after—a gentle waving of the cur- 
tain, and the beautiful vision of enchantment had 
vanished. 

* * * * ‘ ~ 

Far from the scene of revelry, in a distant apart- 
ment of the palace, lighted only by a single lamp, 
sat the queen of Herod. A gorgeous robe of pur- 
ple, festooned with the purest gems, hung in grace- 
ful folds around the proud form of the haughty 
Herodias. The raven hair was simply parted over 
that queenly brow, finely contrasting with its mar- 
ble whiteness; and the royal diadem, luminous with 
gems, each of almost priceless value, glittered forth 
in starry radiance; while the full dark eye showed 
that age, which had swept lightly over the body’s 
vigor, had left the powers of mind alike unblem- 
ished. Dark and troubled thoughts seemed stirred 
within that breast; and as she gazed forth from her 
apartment, she saw the rich and peaceful vale below, 
watered by many a sparkling streamlet, and covered 
with a velvet carpet of the freshest verdure. All 
these she could call her own—but yet there was 
one who scorned her power, and dared to censure 
her acts before the assembled multitude. And 
could she be happy while yet one being refused to 
do her homage ! 

The falling of a light footstep aroused Herodias 
from the reverie into which she had fallen, and 
turning, she beheld beside her a young and beauti- 
ful slave—one of her own household. 

“ Why here at such ag hour as this, Ida?” in- 
quired Herodias, imperiously. ‘ And yet thou art 
the very one I most desire to see. Strange tales 
of thy most wond’rous prophecies hath reached 
mine ear; and shouldst ‘hou tell truly concern- 
ing the things of which I question thee, thy boon 
shall be thy freedom—thy fetters fall—and thou art 
free.” 

“T]T knew thou wouldst seek me,” said the beau- 








tiful slave, throwing herself at the feet of her mis- 
tress; “and ‘tis to warn thee of thy future fate 
that I venture before thee. Too sure, alas! thy 
revenge will be accomplished. I have read thy 
fate in the stars; I have heard it breathed by the 
sighing zephyrs; I have listened to the tempest’s 
how), and the thunder’s roar, and a voice calm and 
still has whispered me that thy revenge will be 
gratified by the life-blood of thy victim, and for this 
unhallowed deed the gods will lift the diadem from 
thy brow; thy downfall will be consummated, and 
thy very existence made miserable —” 

“No more of this!” interrupted Herodias ; “ re- 
venge once gratified—the gods in whom I have 
trusted, and still trust, have they not power to pro- 
tect? Rise, Ida, rise; the moment the execution- 
er’s axe descends upon the head of John the Baptist, 
that moment thou art free.” 

As the slave rose slowly from the feet of her 
mistress, and turned to leave the apartment, the 
daughter of Herodias entered, each feature beaming 
with intense excitement and joy. 

“| have sought thee, my mother,” said Salome, 
“to sanction a wish that is nearest and dearest to 
my heart. This evening, insomuch as I have pleased 
the king, he has most graciously offered for my ac- 
ceptance a boon, large, full, and free, even unto 
half his kingdom; and it is neither jewels, nor 
gems, nor gold, nor gorgeous robes, nor golden 
chariots, nor horsemen, that I crave: for these 
alone would never complete my happiness ;—it is 
only that my cousin, Aristobulus, shall succeed to 
the government of Judea.” 

“That would be granted without my sanction,” 
replied Herodias; “but knowest thou not, that the 
lips of royalty have, ere this, decreed that Aristo- 
bulus shall succeed to ‘he fair land of Judea, and 
will also bestow upon him one whom he. esteems 
far dearer than all the kingdoms of the earth, to be 
his bride? Thy heart teaches thee who shall wear 
the queenly diadem.” 

“IT have no other boon to crave, if this be al- 
ready granted,” responded the maiden, asa bright 
flush o’erspread her brow. 

* Thinkest thou not of thy mother?” said Hero- 
dias, “ hast thou not seen that the canker has al- 
ready began its fatal work, and that the heart that 
was wont to deal lightly with grief, is unhappy— 
miserable! It is now in thy power to remove the 
cause. Ask but the head of John the Baptist —” 

“Surely thou but sportest, mother; thy heart 
would sicken at such a deed as that,” replied Sa- 
lome. ‘ He seemeth to me a just man, and an holy 
one. That petition I am not prepared to bring be- 
fore my royal father.” 

Herodias, the proud, haughty Herodias, raised 
her head erect—high as the “crest of a plumed 
warrior’’— while her voice sounded as the “ pealing 
of a silver trumpet,” as she replied—*“ Away! then, 
nor dare to appear in the presence of Herodias, if 
thus a request is to be disregarded—by one from 
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whom she should expect the most implicit 
ence—away !” 

The beautiful Salome prostrated herself a; the 
very feet of Herodias, and her bright locks escapin ' 
from their confinement, streamed down upon ti; 
marble floor like threads of gold; and, ob! thor, 
was helpless agony in that beautiful countenancs 
as she raised her tearful eyes beseechingly, to those 
of Herodias, as if to probe their very depths to fp; 
one gleam of compassion, but, disappointed, thoy 
fell—for stern resolve alone was pictured there, 

** Knowest thou not,” continued Herodias, “ that 
he whose life 1 ask has dared, before the multitude, 
to censure the queen of Herod; and am I one » 
be spoken of with contempt? Thou knowest not, 
it would seem, how truly, how fondly, I have lovey 
thee. Thou knowest not how many hours [ haye 
bent over thy couch in the still darkness, and siley; 
watches of the night. Thou hast not returned the 
half of the love I have borne thee; but thou has 
yet one Jesson to learn—that destiny over-masters 
thy will—and that thy dearest wishes should be si. 
lent before my interests. Evil awaits thee. Dread 
the frowns of Herod. Dread the curses of Hero. 
dias —” 

“Say no more,” exclaimed Salome, interrupting 
her, “Lam not prepared for this most dreadful sac- 
rifice. I fear lest the image of him whose blood 
thou seekest will rise to call down the vengeance 
of the gods on the author of this unhallowed deed. 
Be still, my heart! the bloody mandate shall go 
forth !—my mother’s will shall be obeyed!” and 
the beautiful speaker slowly rose and left the apart- 
ment. * * *% * + 

Silently the headsman stole along the winding 
passage, until he arrived at the door of a cell; then 
pausing, applied a key to the ponderous lock, and 
the heavy door swung back on its rusty hinges. 
Upon a pallet of straw, wrapped in peaceful slum- 
ber, reposed the giant form of John the Baptist. A 
holy calm encircled those noble features like a halo 
of glory, or perchance some guardian angel was 
whispering to him of that spirit-land which he was 
soon to enter. How beautiful, and yet how calm, 
his sleep—no more to wake on earth until the final 
trump shall rouse the slumbering dead of ages. 
The executioner, although he had witnessed many 
a fatal stroke, paused ere he raised the axe, and then 
the instrument descended; it had accomplished its 
fatal mission. The lips faintly moved, the eye suk 
farther in its socket, and the bloody deed was con- 
summated. < . x 

In a secluded apartment of the palace was see" 
the form of the kingly Herod, leaning upon a mar 
ble pillar, with his arms folded on his breast. Ile 
had left the hall of glad festivity, thinking the tran- 
quillity of the scene might harmonize his mind 
and as he raised his eyes, he suddenly perceived 
that dark portentious clouds had suddenly over 
spread the sky; soon the tempest began to rush it 
maddening fury, as though each spirit of the a 
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was in motion ; the lurid lightning played fearfully ness and ambition. They have passed away, the 

around ; the deep-toned thunder rolled in all its proud Herod, the wicked Herodias, the beautiful 

mighty power and grandeur; and nature herself Salome, and the lords, high captains, and chief es- 

named toacknowledge and mourn the fearful deed. tates of Gallilee have gone.* Let the wreck of 

Turning with terror from the sight that met his ages answer where. M. 

caze, he beheld the chief of the guards enter, pale, Hartford, Washington Co., N. Y. 

6 S ° ° 

and trembling with awe, bearing in a charger the 

head of John the Baptist. * “Josephus states that Herod and Herodias perished in ex 
“Slave ” said the king, “ thou art faithful at my ile. Nisephorus and Metaphrates state that Salome accom 

SHAVE - - panied Herod, her father-in-law, and her mother, Herodias, into 
bidding, yet I swear by the gods, that to shed the banishment, and that the emperor of Vienna, in Dauphiny, 
life blood of this victim was not in my heart, yet, having obliged them to go into Spain, as she passed over the 


for my oath’s sake I would not relent. Bearthe "Ye" which was frozen, the ice broke under her feet and she 
d iy sank in, when the ice uniting again, she remained thus sus 

charger to the damsel! pended by it, and suffered the same punishment she made John 

¥ * x * * the Baptist undergo. But none of the ancients mention this, ° 

More than eighteen centuries have passed away and = ems apn jones oe pes the Te 

: vents above recorded Whata lesson it trarch jn the year A. D., 33 or 34, and afterwards Aristobulus, 

since the even i ‘ her cousin-german. Thus she lived 30 years after the exile of 

teaches on the falacy of all dreams of human great- her father-in-law.” 
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STAR OF HOPE. 


BY JAMES LUMBaRD. 


THE 





Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way, . 

And still, as darker grows the night, 

Emits a brighter ray !—GoLpsMITH. 


[ saw the sun withdraw his light, Thus, when the glow of joy departs, 
While sinking down the beauteous west, And pleasure’s golden sun has set, 

And shadows of the coming night When sorrow broods o’er sadden’d hearts, 
On all the lovely landscape rest. And they are filled with deep regret, 

But when the sun had sunk away, With magic ray a star appears, } 
And darkness told that night was near, Bright glancing through the darksome shade, 

There peeped a star with trembling ray, The Star of Hope, to quell our fears, 


Far, far above this clouded sphere ! Pointing to joys too bright to fade! 





















And as the deepening shades of night, 
Around their sable mantel flung, 





And when by darker clouds o’ercast, 
Our little sky is hung in black— 


And lesser grew day’s roseate light, When sorrows crowd and thicken fast, 
And darker gloom the sky o’erhung, And dark seems life’s unbeaten track, 
Oh! lovelier still appeared to view, Immortal hope still brighter beams, 
From this benighted orb afar, And with undimm’d, unfading ray, 
And with a milder, brighter hue, It points beyond this Jand of dreams 
Shone forth that little silvery star ! ‘To an unfading, endless day ! 
Utica, N. Y. 
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REPLY TO ONE WHO IMPUTED INFIDELITY TO THE WRITER. 





When Spring-flowers gem the mossy vale, And on the sacred page I find : 
When Summer decks the smiling plains, Proofs of a ruling Deity,— 
When Autumn wakes its dirge-like wail, An all-wise, uncreated Mind, 4 

When winter binds the earth in chains; Inhabiting Eternity ; 
All—all proclaim a power divine, The Bible proves on all its pages, 
Who taught the morning stars to shine. A God existing through all ages. 
When the lov’d day-spring beams on high, Nor has He left me destitute 
To herald on the morning’s light, Of evidence inspired within, 
When glory paints the western sky, For, though all nature had been mute, 
7 Or pearl-drops gleam in lunar light, And prophecy had sung in vain, 4 
Sweet voices from each leafy bower The Inward Witnesses would prove ‘ 
Proclaim an all-protecting power. A Sovereign God—a God of Love. JuLta. Bs 


Malone, N. Y. 


























































In considering our public and social duties, we 
must be aware that married life has its full share. 
When men marry and settle down in life the world 
generally looks on with approbation, and its con- 
gratulations are warmly given. The reason is ob- 
vious ; “ in marrying, a guarantee is given society 
for our good behaviour.” 


But married life is not always as happy as it 
might be, and those who have at first resolved to 
live for each other, sometimes end their career in 
mutual dislike. But if it does not come to this, 
there are often little disagreements, misunderstand- 
ings and troubles which destroys the peace of mar- 
ried people, and in general the fault is to be traced 
to a want of consideration, a little precipitancy of 
action on one side or the other. Half the success of 
married life depends upon the attention paid to 
trifles. Uniform kindness of manner is a sure me- 
thod of preserving domestic quiet. In a recent work 
on social life, we have met with much on the treat- 
ment which husbands should give their wives, and 
wives their husbands. The advice comes from a 
sagacious observer of mankind, and we think we 
cannot do our readers a more agreeable service 
than by transferring to our columns some of the 
maxims which come from this well wisher to our 
race. 


‘«‘ Husbands should always regard their wives as 
equals, and treat them with kindness, respect, and 
attention. They should never address them with 
an air of authority, or as a master, nor interfere 
with domestic concerns, the employment or dis- 
charge of servants. The wife should always be 
supplied with money in proportion to hér husband’s 
means, that she may procure those things indispen- 
sible to the table and ror her personel comfort. 
Her reasonable wishes should be cheerfully com- 
plied with. Temper never should be shown at 
those slight irregularities in the domestic arrange- 
ments which will occasionally occur in families, 
and are often caused by servants. If the wife be a 
strong-minded and prudent woman, she is her hus- 
band’s best counsellor and should be consulted in 
every difficulty. Many a man has been saved from 
ruin by this course, and many a one ruined by not 
adopting it. If the husband’s circumstances are 
embarassed, she should know it, as women, who are 
kept in ignorance of them, often expend money 
which they would not do, if they knew the truth, 


“A wife should never be rebuked, or chidden, in 
company, for any little mistakes in conversation, or 
any other cause. Some men do this constantly ; 
and strike a keener dart at the feelings of a sensi- 
tive woman than they would by a sharp rebuke in 
private. Anything like an exposure of ignorance 
in company, impairs her respect for herself and the 
good opinion entertained of her by others. 





MARRIED LIFE. 


MARRIED LIFE. 





“ Wives should always receive their husbands 
with smiles, make their homes as agreeable to mic 
as possible, and gratefully reciprocate their atin, 
tions. They should study to gratify their Wickes 
with regard to food, its preparation, the mango. 
ment of the family, in dress, manners and denen, 
ment. A wife should never rule or seek to »,), 
her husband, for such conduct degrades both jp the 
estimation of others. Cheerful compliance yw) 
his wishes—indeed the anticipation of them shp) 
be constantly studied. All altercations and aro», 
ments leading to ill-humor, must be avoided, whether 
before strangers or in private. Married life js t 
often embittered by idle disputes, without any re, 
cause for them. Wivesshouald not interfere in thei 
husband’s business, unless their advice is particy. 
larly asked. They should never speak of thoi 
differences of opinion, nor of the failings and iy. 
perfections of their husbands, even to their mre 
intimate friends. For in spite of all the pledges 
given of secrecy, these things will soon become 
known to a numerous circle. This isa very cov 
mon mistake, and many an unsuspecting husband 
is the subject of very improper remarks. Wives 
should, at every opportunity, cultivate their own 
minds, that they may be rational companions. [y 
their expenditures they should remember the \- 
cissitudes of life, and not incur expenses whic’ 
may prove inconvenient or injurious. ‘They should, 
in domestic life, think nothing a trifle which may 
interrupt its harmony or give rea] uneasiness; if dis 
posed to economise in their household affairs, they 
should never do it at the expense of the poor wo- 
men who are in their employment, the seamstresses 
or the laundress. Some women are parsimonious 
to the extreme in the wages they allow, only to te 
extravagant and wasteful in their own personal ex- 
penditures. This is an offence which will bring 
upon any family in which it is permitted, sooner ot 
later, retributive justice. 

*“‘ Finally, where there is any difference between 
man and wife, let the contest not be, whi sha: 
show the most spirit, but who shall make the first 
advances to reconciliation. Both should treat eae 
other with the respect which, if they were strangers 
would be a matter of course. 

Some married ladies are extremely fond of get 
eral admiration; they enjoy the incense of flattering 
and the admiration of the world.—But this give 
rise to sinister and unfriendly remarks, to anxieties 
on the part of husbands and friends, and rare.y 
fails to produce serious difficulty, and perhaps |i 
ing unhappiness. The very suspicion of misco” 
duct often produces as much wretchedness as tt 
reality. There is something to be feared even " 
the tendency to this desire of admiration. T! 
moth rarely flutters around the lighted candle wi 
Out being mutilated. 
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«On the other hand, the husband, by too gene- 
ral or too particular attention to other women than 
his wife, does not know how much pain he gives 
her. If a sensible person, she will not communi- 
cate her feelings to any one, but she may suffer, 
nevertheless, very deeply. 





“These hints embrace all those particulars of 
conduct necessary to be considered in married life. 
The social condition is one which philanthropy con- 
stantly aims to improve, and our readers will admit 
that married life is one of its most important fea- 
tures.” 





Dr. Doddridge had been spending the evening 
with his friend, Dr. Watts. Their conversation 
had been concerning the future existence of the 
soul. Long and earnestly they pursued the theme ; 
and both came to the conclusion, (rather a remark- 
able one for theologians of that day to arrive at,) 
that it could not be they were to sing through all 
eternity ; that each soul must necessarily be an in- 
dividual, and have its appropriate employment for 
thought and affection. As Doddridge walked home, 
his mind brooded over these ideas, and took little 
cognizance of outward matters. In this state he 
laid his head upon the pillow, and fell asleep. He 
dreamed that he was dying—he saw his weeping 
friends round his bedside, and wanted to speak to 
them, but could not. Presently there came a night- 
mare sensation. His soul was about to leave the 
body ; but how would it get out? More and more 
anxiously rose the query, how could it get out? 
This uneasy state passed away, and he found that 
the soul had left his body. He himself stood beside 
the bed, looking at his own corpse, as if it were an 
old garment laid aside as useless. His friends 


wept round the mortal covering, but could not see 
him. 


While he was reflecting upon this, he passed out 
of the room, he knew not how: but, presently, he 
found himself floating over London, as if pillowed 
on acloud borne by a gentle breeze. Far below 
him, the busy multitude were hurrying hither and 
thither, like rats and mice scampering for crumbs. 
“Ah,” thought the emancipated spirit, ** how worse 
than foolish appears this feverish scramble. For 
what do they toil? and what do they obtain ?” 


London passed away beneath, and he found him- 
self floating over green fields and blooming gar- 
dens, “ How is it that I am borne through the air?” 
thought he. He looked, and saw a large purple 
wing; and then he knew that he was carried by 
an angel. ‘Whither are we going?” said he. 
“To Heaven !” was the reply. He asked no more 
questions, but remained in delicious quietude, as if 
they floated ona strain of music. At length they 
paused before a white marble temple, of exquisite 
beauty. The angel lowered his flight, and gently 
placed him on the steps. «I thought you were 
taking me to Heaven,” said the spirit. “This is 
Heaven,” replied the angel. “This? Assuredly 
this temple is - rare beauty, but I could imagine 
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just such built on earth.” Nevertheless, it is 
Heaven,” replied the angel. 


They entered a room just within the temple. A 
table stood in the centre, on which was a golden 
vase, filled with sparkling wine. “ Drink of this,” 
said the angel, offering the vase; * for all who 
would know spiritual things, must first drink of 
spiritual wine.” Scarcely had the ruby liquid wet 
his lips, when the Saviour of men stood before him, 
smiling most benignly. The spirit instantly drop- 
ped on his knees, and bowed down his head before 
Him. The holy hands of the Purest were folded 
over him in blessing; and his voice said, “ You 
will see me seldom now; hereafter you will see 
me more frequently. In the meantime, observe 
well the wonders of this temple !” 


The sounds ceased. The spirit remained awhile 
in stillness. When he raised his head, the Saviour 
no longer appeared. He turned to ask the angel 
what this could mean, but the angel had departed 
also, The soul stood alone, in its own unveiled 
presence! ‘ Why did the Holy One tell me to 
observe well the wonders of this temple !” thought 
he. He looked slowly around. A sudden start of 
jey and wonder! ‘There, painted on the walls, in 
most marvellous beauty, stood the whole of his spi- 
ritual life! Every doubt, and every clear percep- 
tion, every conflict, and every victory, were there 
before him! and, though forgotten for years, he 
knew them ata glance. Even thus had a sunbeam 
pierced the darkest cloud, and thrown a rainbow 
bridge from the finite to the infinite; thus had he 
slept peacefully in green valleys, by the side of 
running brooks; and such had been his visions 
from the mountain tops. He knew them all. They 
had been always painted within the chambers of 
his soul: but now, for the first time, was the veil 
removed. 


To those who think on spiritual things, this re-, 
markable dream is too deeply and beautifully signi- 
ficant, ever to be forgotten. 


“We shape ourselves the joy or fear 

Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our Future's atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade.” 


* Still shall the soul around it call 
The shadows which it gathered here, 
And, painted on the eternal wall, 
The Past shall reappear.” 
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We copy from the Indian Diary of an “Old Forest Ranger,” the following details of a cruel ceremony, as Practised by the 
Hindoos, a people inhabiting a large tract of eastern country under the control and government of England. 


A suttie took place at a village a few miles 
from our camp, and horrible as it may sound to 
stand by and see a fellow creature—a woman— 
burnt to death, yet my brother, and the young civ- 
ilian, being the only magi-trates in the neighbor- 
hood, considered it their duty to attend the cere- 
mony, in hopes of dissuading the infatuated victim 
from her purpose, or, failing of this, at least to res- 
cue her in the event of her springing off the pile; 
for if no Europeans were present, the brutal Brah- 
mins would, under such circumstances, thrust her 
back into the flames, and instances have occurred 
where the woman’s life has been saved by the in- 
terposition of a magistrate, even after the fatal pile 
has been lighted. 

When we arrived at the spot, we found a num- 
ber of Brahmins erecting the funeral pile close to 
the sea; and it excited feelings of unutterable dis- 
gust, to see the relations of the unfortunate widow 
laughing and jesting as they arranged the horrid 
apparatus. ‘They appeared to look forward with 
pleasure to the approaching tragedy, and no one 
seemed to bestow a thought on the fearful sufferings 
which the victim of superstition must endure ere 
the sacrifice was completed. 

The pile was composed of logs of wood inter- 
spersed with layers of dry straw ; sugar-canes and 
other combustibles, was saturated with ghee, or 
clarified butter. The height of the erection might 
be about four feet, the breadth being just sufficient 
to admit of two bodies lying side by side ; and above 
it was a platform of dried wood, so constructed as 
to fall upon the bodies as soon as the fire con- 
sumed the slight props by which it was supported. 

After about two hours spent in building the pile, 
a confused din of trumpets and tomtoms announced 
the arrival of the wicow, preceded by the corpse of 
her husband, and followed by a crowd of friends and 
relations. She was a beautiful young creature, not 
more than eighteen or nineteen years of age, and 
my blood ran cold as I saw her led forth like a lamb 
to the slaughter. 

Much as I had heard of the courage displayed by 
Indian women in the act of self-immolation, I did 
not believe it possible that one so young, and of so 
delicate a frame as the present victim, could behold 
the dreadful apparatus prepared for her destruction 
without a shudder. But no traces either of sorrow 
or of fear were visible on her placid countenance. 
She seemed to have taken leave of this world for 
ever, and to have fixed her eyery thought on the 
prospect of meeting her husband in eternity. 

Her pale, interesting features gave the most per- 
fect idea of resignation. And her firm step and self- 
possessed manner, satisfied us that no exciting or 
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THE SUTTIE;—OR, BURNING OF AN INDIAN WIDOW. 








stupefying drugs had been administered to Prepare 
her for the awful ceremony. 

We had come, determined to save the poor cre. 
ture, if possible, and were more than ever anxivys 
to do so now that we had seen her. 

While the corpse was being prepared for the ‘). 
neral pile, we insisted on being allowed an inter. 
view with the intended victim, and made use of 
every argument to dissuade her from her purpose, 
We offered to make her a handsome allowance {o 
life, and to protect her from the malice of the priests 
if she only consented to live. But all was of po 
avail. The accursed Brahmins had done their work 
too well. 

If a widow refuses to sacrifice herself, those crafty 
hypocrites—those ministers of the devil—expel her 
from her caste with curses and ignominy; she js 
looked upon as a degraded being ; she cannot marry 
again; she becomes an outcast, shunned and de. 
spised by all; and even her nearest relatives dare 
not countenance her. In the temples women are 
daily exhorted to this act of self-immolation, by 
promises of eternal happiness, and threatened with 
poverty, scorn and infamy, if they allow the natura! 
love of life to prevail. 

Is it then to be wondered at, that poor, ignorant 
creatures, thus urged and threatened by a crafty 
priesthood, prefer death, even a fiery death on the 
funeral pile, to life purchased at such a price! 

The poor girl appeared grateful for the interest 
we took in her; and a tear—the first we had seen 
her shed—trembled on her long silken eyelashes as 
she thanked us; but her resolution remained un- 
shaken. She presented each of us with a cocoanut, 
which she begged us to keep for her sake; and 
waiving her hand with the air of an inspired beig, 
she motioned us to withdraw. 

To my dying day I shall never forget the scene. 
As we turned to depart, I saw a fiendish smile of 
triumph steal over the countenance of the officia- 
ting priest. 

The corpse having been stripped, and washed in 
the sea, was stretched upon the ground in front of 
the funeral pile; and the widow, seating herself at 
the head, prepared to take leave of her relations. 

It was very affecting to see her aged mother throw 
herself at her daughter’s feet, kiss them, and bid her 
farewell. The poor girl’s firmness could not with- 
stand this trial—she wept bitterly—but it was only 
for a moment. Waving her hand, as if wishing to 
be left to her own thoughts, she appeared to forget 
every thing upon earth, and with her face raised 
heaven, called incessantly on her gods. Her att 
tude was that of intense devotion, and, except when 
disturbed by persons kissing her feet, or making 
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her touch cocoanuts, which are them esteemed 
holy, she never moved a limb. 

During this, the priests chanted passages from 
their sacred books, promising eternal happiness to 
their poor victim if she kept up her courage, and 
completed the sacrifice. When they had finished, 
the corpse was laid upon the funeral pile, and the 
widow, unassisted, walked three times round it. 
Having completed the third round, her little brother 
knelt at her feet and kissed them, while her father 
poured oil upon her head; and the unfeeling mon- 
sters who surrounded her, many of them women, 
raised a joyful shout, mingled with peals of laugh- 
ter, as if exulting at the near approach of the last 
awful ceremony. It was fearful to behold such 
hardness of heart, particularly among women. 

The young widow’s earthly career was now 
drawing rapidly to a close. A few moments more 
and she would be suffering the most horrible of 
deaths. But the eye quailed not, nor did her lips 
quiver. She ascended the fatal pile as if it had 
been her bridal-bed ; and stretching herself by the 
side of the loathsome corpse, already in an advanced 
stage of decay, she clasped it in her arms, and rested 
her head on the breast, which was literally a wel- 
tering mass of corruption. 

It was fearful to behold the living and the dead 
thus united; to contrast the rounded and graceful 
figure of that fair girl, with the bloated, grinning 
corpse which she held in her embrace. My heart 
sickened at the sight, and a feeling of deadly faint- 
ness came over me; but 1 had strength to see the 
tragedy completed. 

I was close to the pile, and watched the poor vic- 
tim’s countenance narrowly; it was pale as death, 
but perfectly placid. She never moved a muscle, 
and appeared more like a marble image than a liv- 
ing being. Even on the brink of eternity, with the 
prospect of so fearful a death before her eyes, the 
fortitude inspired by a blind and devoted supersti- 
tion, supported her through the trial. 

When all the preparations were completed, a hor- 
rid yell was raised, and a number of men rushed, 
with lighted torches, toward the pile, shouting, 
dancing, and screaming like demons. In an instant 
the whole was in flames. Heaps of burning straw 
fellon the two bodies. The death-shriek of the 
Wretched victim was drowned amidst the roar of a 
thousand voices, 

The bickering flames rose high above the pile. 
All was one glowing mass of fire, and the poor 
creature’s sufferings were ended. Once I saw her 
struggle, but it was only for a moment, and dread- 
ful though her agony must have been, it could not 


have lasted buta few seconds. The wind was high, 
and the dry wood burnt with such fury, that ina 
few minutes more than half the pile was consumed, 
and no one would have guessed that two human bo- 
dies were smouldering in the midst of it. 


As we turned to leave the accursed spot, th: 
worthy doctor, who had hitherto remained a silent, 
but deeply affected spectator of the dreadful cere- 
mony, found it impossible any longer to restrain his 
indignation, and striding up to the principal) Brah- 
min, he gave vent to his outraged feelings, by curs- 
ing him to his heart’s content, in choice Malabar, of 
all known languages the one most abounding in 
powerful anathemas. 

The haughty Brahmin, accustomed to lord it over 
the timid Hindoo, stood perfectly aghast at being 
thus bearded, in presence of his disciples, by an un- 
believing kaffer. He was ‘*something more than 
wrath,” and would doubtless have roasted poor 
Macphee alive, had he possessed the power to do 
so. As it was, he had to brook the insult as best 
he might, while the doctor, spitting on the ground 
in token of his utter disgust, thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets, and walked away, evidently much 
relieved by this outpouring of his wrath. 


Since the time I write of, the Indian government, 
(or rather the English government,) have, on the 
principle of “ better late than never,”’ succeeded in 
putting a stop to these most barbarous sacrifices. 
But we look upon it asa lasting disgrace to the 
British nation that such diabolical cruelty should 
have been so long tolerated. 


It used to be said that it might endanger the 
country to interfere with the superstitious obser- 
vances of the natives. <A feeble excuse for a still 
more feeble policy. Did we (England) not, many 
years before, when our hold upon the country was 
much less than at the time I write of, put a stop to 
the unnatural practice of sacrificing female chil- 
dren! And what dangerous consequences ensued ! 
None whatever; the mass of the people blessed us 
for our interference! Why then were sutties tol- 
erated?) Who were the instigators and perpetra- 
tors of those heathenish rites? A very small pro- 
portion of the population. None but high caste 
Brahmins burnt their widows; and had we then, as 
we have now, declared any one guilty of murder 
who assisted at such a ceremony, or by threats or 
promises, instigated others to do so, we should not 
only have acted a manly and a Christian part, but 
saved thousands of victims from a miserable death ; 
and, as the result proves, without in the slightest 
degree diminishing our influence in the country. 


— 





Written fur the Ladies’ Garland. 


A THOUGHT OF THE DEAD. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


The Dead, the Dead, the blessed dead, 

O’er whom affection’s tears are shed, 

Though in some far, sequestered glade, 

Their undistinguished graves are made, 
Utica, N. Y., 1843. 


And on their brows, with death-damps wet, 
The spoiler’s signature is set, 

Have found a dwelling in the heart, 

From which their forms may not depart ! 
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BY EDWARD YOUNG. 





The subjoined was suggested by the following incident :—While a mother was watching the cr; 
in which her infant was sleeping, a bird entered at the open window, and alighting on the pillow, sang 
a few notes in the baby’s ear; then, circling a few times round the mother’s head, flew out of the wis. 
dow and was seen no more. The bird, (the mother says,) was of a kind she never saw before or sinco. 
and remarkably beautiful ; its wings, particularly, being of a dazzling brightness. The child, who hai 
heretofore been very healthy, immediately sickened, and in a few days died. However foolish the idea 
may appear to others, it would be hard to convince that mother that the bird she saw was a native of this 
earth. 
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Whence comest thou, O bird? 

Bird of the dazzling and unknown wing, 

i hou of the song which no ear hath heard 
A bird of our greenwood sing. 


From Araby the blest? 
Where the odors from gardens of flowers in bloom, 
Loaded each breeze that rocked thy nest, 

Witb an exquisite perfume ? 


Or from some lone isle, 
That lieth afar in the Southern sea, 
Lovely and pure as an infant’s smile, 
Ere earth stains its purity ? 


An isle where the sunlight gleams, 
Fairer and purer than gilds our clime, 
On groves and meadows and silvery streams 
That never have witness’d crime ? 


Where man hath never been 
To sully the air with his sinful breath, 
Where never was sorrow, or tears or pain, 
Where never yet was Death ? 


No! thou comest from none of these ; 
But from some rank swamp where noxious weeds 
Infect with their poison the sweltering breeze, 
Where the deadly serpent breeds. 


Where the very air is fraught 

With death to all save to deadly things: 

There wert thou nursed, and thence hast brought 
Its poison upon thy wings. 


For thou cam’st where an infant lay, 
Hover’d awhile round his innocent head ; 
Breath’d on him, chirrup’d, and pass’d away— 

A few days more and he was dead. 

Grief thou dost ever bring ; 

Sighs and moans in thy train are heard; 


Woe unto them who shall hear thee sing, 
O fair but fatal bird! 


REPLY OF THE SPIRIT BIRD. 


Oh! fair is Araby, 
And sweet are the odors her bowers give forth; 
And many an isle gems the deep blue sea, 
Unknown to the rest of earth. 





And, since the curse on Eden fell, 
Many a spot on earth there is 

Where loathsome and deadly creatures dwell, 
But I come from none of these! 


There’s a land which never did man behold, 
But that every mortal some day shall see, 

Whose splendor surpasses a thousand fold, 
The beauties of wonderful Araby. 


There flowers, more fair than the buds of eart), 
Are ever in blossom, yet never decay ; 

And there that sanctified stream has birth, 
Whose waters can wash every sin away. 


And, oh! the music of that blest land, 
That gushes in one never-ceasing song, 
As the golden harps of the seraph band 
Vibrate to the touch of the choral throng. 


There never was sorrow, or crime, or pain ; 
There never was death; nor ever shall be; 

For the breath of God is the air of that Jand, 
And a breath of that air is eternity. 


There the sun shines not, yet ’tis never night; 
But day, brighter day than the earth hath known, 
Beams, ever beams, in eternal light, 
From the diamond steps of Jehovah’s throne. 


A seraph there was in that realm above, 
Who had lost one string from his golden lyre; 
*T was the string whose tone praised a mother’s love, 
And he was banished the seraph choir. 


Exiled, he came as a little child, 
And nestled awhile upon woman’s breast, 

*Till he learned from the being that o’er him smilec, 
How holy was that mother’s love, and blest. 


I came to tell him he was forgiven; 
To tell him his harp had regain’d its string; 
And how that the angelic host of heaven 
Were waiting his welcome home to sing. 


Saw ye not how the sleeping infant smiled, 
When I sang in his ear that seraph-strain ! 
He knew that no longer was he exiled, 
But that heaven was open to him again. 


Then say not that sorrow and tears I bring, 


And pain unto those who my voice have heard; 


Rather, blessed are they who shall hear me sing; 
Thrice blest are the called of the Spirit Bird. 


Saturday Courier 
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JENNY 

In some of the country parts of Scotland, a cus- 
tom prevails of young men giving their watches in 
trust to young women for whom they have declared 
their attachment. The watch is kept, and carried 
in the bosom of the fair one, until the anxious couple 
are joined in the bonds of wedlock, when, as @ mat- 
ter of course, the pledge of sincerity is delivered up 
to its original owner. This is imagined by the 
country lasses to be an infinitely better plan for se- 
curing the fidelity of a sweetheart, than that of 
breaking a sixpence. A watch isa valuable and 
highly prized article. It is worth at least a couple 
of pounds ; and the loss of that sum by an individ- 
ual ina humble condition of life, is a very serious 
matter. Still, we believe, there are cases in which 
the proposed match is broken off, and the watch 
abandoned forever—though doubtless this is only in 
cases of great fickleness, or when weighty reasons 
for desertion intervene. 

The following laughable incident regarding a 
watch so intrusted, occurred a few years ago. Jen- 
ny Symington, a well-favored, sprightly girl, in a 
certain farmhouse in Galloway, had been entrusted 
with the watch of her sweetheart, Tam Halliday, a 
neighboring shepherd, and which she carried with 
scrupulous care in her bosom; but even the most 
carefully kept articles will sometimes disappear, in 
spite of all the precautions used to preserve them. 
Jenny was, moreover, esteemed a first rate hand at 
preparing potatos for the family supper—none 
could excel her in serving them up—beaten and 
mashed in the most tempting style. On one occa- 
sion, in harvest, when the kitchen was crowded with 
a number of shearers waiting for their evening meal, 
and while Jenny was busy beating a mess of pota- 
tos, what did the unlucky watch do, but drop from 
her bosom, chain, seals and all, into the pot among 
the potatos! Jenny’s head being turned away at 
the moment, she knew nothing of the disaster, and 
therefore continued to beat on and on at her task. 
She certainly was a little surprised when she felt 
there was still a hard potato to beat, notwithstand- 
ing her previous diligence; but thinking nothing 
of it, she continued to beat, occasionally giving the 
hard potato—alias the watch—a hard thump with 
the end of the beetle. At length she thought she 
had fairly completed the business; and so infusing 
a large jar of sweet milk into the mess, she stirred 
all together, and placed the vessel ready for the at- 
tack of the hungry on-lookers. 

Behold, then, the pot—a round gawsy tripod— 
planted on the middle of the floor. A circle was 
formed round it in a trice, and horn for horn the 
shearers began to stretch and strive. Many mouth- 
we had not been taken, before certain queer looks 
vegan to be manifested. 

“Deil’s in the taties,” says one, “I think they’ve 
got banes (bones) in them.” 


“Banes!” says another, “they’re the funniest 
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AND THE WATCH. 








banes ever I saw; they’re made o’ broken glass 
and pieces o’ brass; I°!] sup nae mair of them.” 

With that, another produced a silver watch-case, 
all battered and useless, from his capacious horn 
spoon, and a universal strike among the suppers 
immediately ensued. It was clear that a watch 
had been beaten up with the potatos; so the good 
wife had nothing for it but to order the disgraced 
pot out of the way, and to place a basket of oatmeal 
cakes and milk in its place. 

What were poor Jenny’s feelings during the 
strange denouement? On the first appearance of 
the fragments of the watch, she slipped her hand to 
her bosom, and soon found how matters stood. She 
had the fortitude, however, to show no symptoms 
of surprise; and although every one was wondering 
where the broken watch had come from, she did 
not disclose her knowledge of how it had found 
its way into the pot. 

As it had belonged to no one in the house the 
materials were not identified; and as Jenny was 
a young woman of great prudence and modesty, 
and had never shown to any one that she had a 
watch in her possession, no one teased her about it. 

In a short time the noise of the circumstance 
died away, but not till it had gone over the neigh- 
borhood, that the family had found a watch in their 
potato pot, and among others, it came to the ears of 
the owner, Tam Halliday, who was highly pleased 
with the conduct of his beloved Jenny; for he 
thought that ifshe had cried or sobbed, and told to 
whom the watch belonged, it would have brought 
ridicule on them both. Tam, was, in short de- 
lighted with the way the matter had been managed, 
and he thought the watch was well lost, though it 
had been ten times the value. 

Whatever Tam’s ideas were on the subject, Jen- 
ny felt conscious that it was her duty to replace 
the watch. Accordingly, next time she met her 
lover, she allowed no time to elapse before she 
thus addressed him: 

* Now, Tam, ye ken very well how I have de- 
molished your good silver watch, but it is needless 
to regret what cannot be helped. I shall pay you 
for it, every farthing. The one half [I will give 
you when I get my half year’s wages at Matilmas, 
and the other half soon—as my brother is awin’ 
me three pounds, which he has promised to pay me 
afore the next Fasterns e’en fair.” 

“ My dear Jenny,” said the young man, taking 
her kindly by the hand, **T beg you will say noth- 
ing about that ridiculous affair. I do not care a 
farthing for the loss of the watch; mair by token. 
I have gotten a rise in my wages, frae the new 
laird; for I maun tell ye I’m now appointed chief 
herd in the Ca’s Hope. However, to take any 
payment from you, to rob you of your hard won 
penny fee, would be disgraceful. No—no, I will 
take none of your wages; but there’s one thing I 




































































































































































































































































































170 THE HOUR 


will take, if you are willing, and which, I hope, 
will make us both happy for life.” 

“And what may that be, Tam, now that ye'’re 
turned a grand head shepherd ?” 

“TI will take,” said he, “ yourself; but mind, I do 
not ask you as a recompence for a paltry watch; 
no, in my eyes your worth is beyond all estima- 
tion. If you will agree to be mine, let it be done 
freely; but whether you are willing to marry me 
or not, from this time henceforth the watch is 
never spoken of.” 

What followed may be easily imagined. Tam 





—— 
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Death is a subject of deep solemnity, and there- 
fore should always be treated with seriousness. The 
“ assurance of hope” itself will never justify an op- 
posite course. I once knew “an old disciple” who 
had no patience with Christians that were afraid to 
die ; it was bringing, he said, such a reproach upon 
religion. For his own part, as he expressed it, he 
was always looking out for the holidays, and won- 
dering why his Father was so long in sending to 
take him home. But when the message came, he 
was filled with consternation. During the illness 
which brought him to the grave, he clung to earthly 
existence, with a tenacity which was perfectly dis- 
tressing. On the announcement of his decease, a 
neighbor who was unprepared to appreciate his re- 
ligious character, and still less able to understand 
the lesson which such a circumstance was calcu- 
lated to impart, remarked concerning him,—* Poor 
old man! What a specimen of inconsistency! In 
life, he would have given the world to die: and in 
death, he would have given the world to live.” 

But while death to the faithful is a subject of se- 
riousness, it is far from an occasion of dismay. It 
even stands on the list of blessings, to all who are 
Christ’s—1 Cor. iii. 22, 23. And oftentimes it is 
met with cheerfulness, not only in the case of the 
sufferer who is weary of his pains, but also where 
the instinctive love of life beats high in the bosom, 
and cherishes the hope of years to come. 

There was a young man of devoted piety, who 
had leng been in that precarious state of health 
which not unfrequently precedes consumption. 
His symptoms were occasionally alarming, but 
still it was a case in which a skilful physician 
would hardly risk his credit by committing him- 
self toa decided opinion I had been in the habit 
of visiting him for many weeks. One day, when I 
called to see him, I found his father exceedingly 
distressed. Their medical attendant had that morn- 
ing intimated that his patient was within a short 
distance of the grave, and that he ought to be made 
acquainted with the fact. 

** But I cannot tell him,” said the weeping parent. 
“ Will you undertake it !—only be sure todo it with 
great tenderness.” 

I promised accordingly. When I had conversed, 











OF DEATH. 


and Jenny were married as soon as the plenis);,, 
for the cottage at Ca’s Hope could be prepares. 
and at the wedding, the story of the watch and the 
potato pot, was made the topic of much hearty 
mirth among the assembled company. ‘The last 
time we visited Jenny’s cottage, we reminded her 
of the transaction. ‘ Houts,” said she, “that's a, 
auid story now ; the laird has been sae wee] pleased 
wi’ the gudeman, that he has gi’en him a presen: 
o’ that eight day clock there; it cost eight pounds 
in Janie Lockie’s, at the east port o’ Dumfries, ani 
there’s no’ the the like in all the parish.” 


es 


OF DEATH. 


and read, and prayed with him as usual, 1 rose 5 
if to depart, and in taking leave, I said,— 

“ So you think yourself better than you were!” 

“ Yes, decidedly so. Indeed, [ have now yery 
little the matter with me. If I could but get ri 
of this cough, I should be quite well.” 

“Would you be much surprised, then, if your 
case should assume a fatal character?” 

“Yes, now I should. Two months ago, [ ex. 
pected nothing else, and I was quite prepared for it, 
I then had no desire to return to life again ; but, as 
God is restoring me to health and strength, I now 
wish to live, that I may praise his name.” 

“‘ Suppose, however, that notwithstanding these 
cheering symptoms, your complaint should take an 
unfavorable turn, so as to leave no hope of your 
recovery, would you wish your friends to spare 
your feelings, by concealing your danger ?” 

‘By no means,” he replied, “and I have to 
much confidence in them, to imagine that they 
would be guilty of such cruelty.” 

“They deserve that confidence,” [ added, “and 
as a proof of it, they have requested me to make a 
very unexpected communication. Prepare yourself, 
then, to receive my message. Yours is the condi- 
tion which I have just supposed. Nothing further 
can be done for you. Your case is hopeless.” 

He wept for a second or two, and then, dashing 
away his tears, said with a smile of triumph,— 

“There, it is all overnow. These are the last tears 
I mean to shed. The bitterness of death is past. | 
thought of living to praise the Lord, but dying to 
praise him is quite as well, and indeed far better.” 

After a short interval of silence, he inquired,— 

“ How long does the doctor think I shall live!” 

“ About a fortnight,” I replied. 

“Within a fortnight of heaven, then; what 
blessed thought! Absent from the body, preset! 
with the Lord! And then, to see him as he's! 
Now,” said he, “henceforth I shall tell al! my 
friends to say not one word more to me about! 
world which I am so soon to leave; my whole coe 
cern must be about that to which I am hastening. 

And so it was. He rapidly sunk away, and wit 
in ten days of receiving the fatal message, mortality 
was swallowed up of life.-—Forp. 
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THE FIRST AND LAST THANKSGIVING. 17i 


The Mays were as happy a family as ever gath- 
ered round a Thanksgiving table. John, the eldest, 
was a handsome, noble-spirited young man, who 
had left West Point with high honor, and whose 
ambitious mind was restless for military glory. 
Mary, a slender, fair girl of seventeen, with dove- 
like eves, and a clinging affectionateness of dispo- 
sition, that excited the peculiar tenderness we feel 
for helpless infancy. Charlotte, a large, laughing, 
rosy-cheeked creature, who seemed to have bor- 
rowed her beauty from the morning breeze, and 
learned thoughtlessness of the butterflies. George 
was a bold and mischievous lad, playing ten thou- 
sand tricks with his pet sister, Jane, and kissing 
away her tears when her little heart swelled to 
overflowing. Jane was the sweetest rose-bud of 
them all—the darling—the pet—the spoiled child 
of the whole family. 

Mr. and Mrs. May—a fine looking couple, still 
in the vigor of youth—glanced proudly and cheer- 
fully around the Thanksgiving board, and blessed 
God that all the tender blossoms were within the 
shelter of their love. All was mirth and playfulness. 
No shadows crossed the sunshine of that happy day, 
except that George, for mischief’s sake, took away 
more than half of the pie baked in Jane’s own patty- 
pan; and Jane first cried, and then said brother 
George might have it all, if he wanted it. John 
touched Mary’s cheek, and said something about 
“absent friends ;” but the blush, and the trembling 
tear, and the beseeching “* Now don’t, John,” effec- 
tually checked the kind-hearted young man—and 
the next moment Charlotte was at the piano play- 
ing for him— 

“ All the blue bonnets are over the border ;” 
And then Mary, at her mother’s request, sang, 
with a low, flute-like voice— 
“ Home, sweet home !" 

“ Blind-man’s buff,” and “ jack-straws,” music and 
dancing finished the evening. At eleven o'clock, 
even the merry George was glad to go to bed, de- 
claring, as he went, that he wished Thanksgiving 
day would come oftener. 

Did they all meet again?’ No. The next year 
John was on distant service ; and she who had been 
the staffand stay of them all, was gone—their mo- 
ther was dead! And whea the father seated him- 
self at the Thanksgiving table, his voice choked, 
and the untasted food was pushed hastily by. Char- 
lotte tried to dispel the melancholy which brooded 
over the family circle, by music; but happening to 
run over the note of 

“ Home, sweet home !” 

the gentle Mary bowed her head upon the keys, 
and sobbed aloud. Even the merry George re- 
frained from stealing Jane’s pie, or pulling the rib- 
tons from her hair; and the tears glistened in his 
eyes, as he kissed her, and said, * Poor little Jane!” 
The voice of song was silent that night, and in 
its stead arose the voice of prayer; for, affliction has 
the blessed influence of leading our hearts to God. 


THE FIRST AND LAST THANKSGIVING. 


The next year Mary was absent from the Thanks- 
giving table. She had married at the south. Under 
the strong dominion of love, the affectionate girl 
had torn herself away from all the fond associations 
of her youth—and God, God only, knew whether 
the change would be a blessed one. Two years 
passed without material change—and then afflic- 
tions clustered around this once happy family. 

Sharlotte, on the very eve of a most fortunate 
marriage, died suddenly of typhus fever; a few 
months after, John fell in a duel—a victim toa mis- 
taken sense of honor. The bereaved father knew 
that Mary, his gentlest and best beloved, was ne- 
glected by her selfish and dissipated husband, and 
her too sensitive heart was breaking in the strug- 
gle. Before another Thanksgiving, the struggle 
had ended—and the suffering spirit was at rest. 
George and Jane were now all that remained. For 
many years they took their stations on each side of 
their beloved father; and Thanksgiving was wel- 
comed with a sort of subdued, and sober cheerfulness. 

But in process of time, George settled far away in 
Kentucky, and a letter from him supplied his place 
at the family board. Last of all, Jane married, and 
the deserted father joined her family circle at 
Thanksgiving.—The little cherished pet had be- 
come a matron—and to the capricious joy of child- 
hood had succeeded the hope and love, the sufferings 
and anxieties of a mother. Another Mary, Char- 
lotte, John, and George, surrounded Mr. May. 
Frolic, blind-man’s buff, dancing and song were re- 
newed ; and Jane in her sympathy with her children 
lived over the Thanksgivings of her youth. Mary, 
her eldest, was fourteen years old, when they all 
met for the last time. 

First the venerable grandfather was removed. 
Then several years intervened without further 
change. Then Mary married an English officer, 
and went to reside at Quebec. Soon after they 
removed to England, and she never again joined 
the family circle at Thanksgiving. 

George, while in college, was drowned in the 
act of bathing; and a sudden apoplexy carried off 
his kind father. Charlotte married near home, and 
married happily ; she died at the age of thirty-five, 
without children, after having been for many years 
the chief solace of her mother. 

John married in New York; and his choice was 
an unfortunate one. His wife ran off with a prof- 
ligate cousin. The year after this event, he spent 
Thanksgiving with his aged mother, bringing with 
him his only daughter, to whom he had given the 
name of Jane. The little girl remained with her 


grandmother: and when Thanksgiving again came 


round, they sat together at the table, in deep mourn- 
ing for the heart-stricken being who had just been 
removed from a world of care. Little Jane wept 
profusely—but the aged seldom weep. The waters 
have gushed forth so often the fountain is exhausted. 

It was the last Thanksgiving!—the next year 
saw the little orphan alone in a cold world? 
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2 Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are shining, 


Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall; 


Angels adore him, in slumber reclining, 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour, and aut. 


Cuorus—Kindest and best, &c. 

























3 Say, shall we yield him a costly devotion? 
Odors of Eden, or offering divine, 
Gems from the mountains and pearls from the ocean 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the min 


Cuorvus—Kindest and best, & 








4 Vainly we ofter each ample oblation, 
All these can never his favor secure; 


Richer by far is the heart's adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 





Cuorvus —Kindest and best, &c. 














